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Armadale. 
Book THE First. 
CHAPTER I. 


THE TRAVELLERS. 


T was the opening of the season of 
eighteen hundred and thirty-two, at 
the Baths of Witpsap. | 

The evening shadows were be- 

ginning to gather over the quict 

= little German town; and the dili- 

b; gence was expected every minute. 

Before the door of the principal 

inn, waiting the arrival of the first 

visitors of the year, were assembled 

the three notable personages of 

Wildbad, accompanied by their 

wives—the mayor, representing 

the inhabitants; the doctor, re- 

presenting the waters; the landlord, 

representing his own establishment. 

Beyond this select circle, grouped 

snugly about the trim little square in 

aa front of the inn, appeared the towns- 

people in general, mixed here and there with the countrypeople in their 

quaint German costume placidly expectant of the diligence—the men in 
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short black jackets, tight black breeches, and three-cornered beaver hats ; 
the women with their long light hair hanging in one thickly-plaited tail 
behind them, and the waists of their short woollen gowns inserted modestly in 
the region of their shoulder blades. Round the outer edge of the assemblage 
thus formed, flying detachments of plump white-headed children careered 
in perpetual motion; while, mysteriously apart from the rest of the in- 
habitants, the musicians of the Baths stood collected in one lost. corner, 
waiting the appearance of the first visitors to play the first tune of the 
season in the form of a serenade. The light of a May evening was still 
bright on the tops of the great wooded hills watching high over the town 
on the right hand and the left; and the cool breeze that comes before 
sunset came keenly fragrant here with the balsamic odour of the firs of the 
Black Forest. 

‘Mr. Landlord,” said the mayor's wife (giving the landlord his title), 
“have you any foreign guests coming on this first day of the season?” 

“ Madam Mayoress,” replied the landlord (returning the compliment), 
“Thave two. They have written—the one by the hand of his servant, 
the other by his own hand apparently—to order their rooms; and they 
are from England both, as I think by their names. If you ask me to pro- 
nounce those names, my tongue hesitates; if you ask me to spell them, 
here they are letter by letter, first and second in their order as they come, 
First, a high-born stranger (by title Mister), who introduces himself in 
eight letters—A,r, m,a,d,a,1,e—and comes ill in his own carriage. 
Second, a high-born stranger (by title Mister also), who introduces himself 
in four letters—N, e, a, 1—and comes ill in the diligence. His excellency 
of the eight letters writes to me (by his servant) in French ; his excel- 
lency of the four letters writes to me in German. The rooms of both are 
ready. I know no more.” 

“Perhaps,” suggested the mayor's wife, “ Mr. Doctor has heard from 
one or both of these illustrious strangers ?” 

“From one only, Madam Mayoress; but not, strictly speaking, from 
the person himself. I have received a medical report of his excellency of 
the eight letters, and his case seems a bad one. God help him!” 

“‘ The diligence !” cried a child from the outskirts of the crowd. 

The musicians seized their instruments, and silence fell on the whole 
community. From far away in the windings of the forest gorge, the ring 
of horses’ bells came faintly clear through the evening stillness. Which 
carriage was approaching—the private carriage with Mr. Armadale, or 
the public carriage with Mr. Neal ? 

“Play, my friends!” cried the mayor to the musicians, “ Public or 
private, here are the first sick people of the season. Let them find us 
cheerful.” 

The band played a lively dance tune, and the children in the square 
footed it merrily to the music. At the same moment, their elders near the 
inn door drew aside, and disclosed the first shadow of gloom that fell over 
the gaiety and beauty of the scene. -Through the opening made on either 
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hand, a little procession of stout country-girls advanced, each drawing 
after her an empty chair on wheels; each in waiting (and knitting while 
she waited) for the paralysed wretches who came helpless by hundreds 
then—who come helpless by thousands now—to the waters of Wildbad 
for relief. 

While the band played, while the children danced, while the buzz of 
many talkers deepened, while the strong young nurses of the coming 
cripples knitted impenetrably, a woman’s insatiable curiosity about other 
women asserted itself in the mayor’s wife. She drew the landlady aside, 
and whispered a question to her on the spot. 

“A word more, ma’am,” said the mayor’s wife, “about the two 
strangers from England. Are their letters explicit? Have they got any 
ladies with them?” 

“ The one by the diligence—no,” replied the landlady. ‘“ But the one 
by the private carriage—yes. He comes with a child; he comes with a 
nurse ; and,” concluded the landlady, skilfully keeping the main point of 
interest till the last, “he comes with a Wife.” 

The mayoress brightened ; the doctoress (assisting at the conference) 
brightened ; the landlady nodded significantly. In the minds of all three 
the same thought started into life at the same moment—“ We shall see 
the Fashions ! ” 

In a minute more, there was a sudden movement in the crowd; and 
a chorus of voices proclaimed that the travellers were at hand. 

By this time the coming vehicle was in sight, and all further doubt 
was at an end. It was the diligence that now approached by the Icng 
street leading into the square—the diligence (in a dazzling new coat of 
yellow paint) that delivered the first visitors of the season at the inn- 
door. Of the ten travellers released from the middle compartment and 
the back compartment of the carriage—all from various parts of Germany 
—three were lifted out helpless, and were placed in the chairs on wheels 
to be drawn to their lodgings in the town. The front compartment con- 
tained two passengers only—Mr. Neal and his travelling servant. With 
an arm on either side to assist him, the stranger (whose malady appeared 
to be locally confined to a lameness in one of his feet) succeeded in descend- 
ing the steps of the carriage easily enough. While he steadied himself 
on the pavement by the help of his stick—looking not over-patiently 
towards the musicians who were serenading him with the waltz in Der 
Freischutz—his personal appearance rather damped the enthusiasm of the 
friendly little circle assembled to welcome him. He was a lean, tall, 
serious, middle-aged man, with a cold grey eye and a long upper lip; 
with over-hanging eyebrows and high cheekbones; a man who looked 
what he was—every inch a Scotchman. 

“Where is the proprietor of this hotel?” he asked, speaking in the 
German language, with a fluent readiness of expression, and an icy 
coldness of manner. ‘Fetch the doctor,” he continued, when the land- 
lord had presented himself, “I want to see him immediately.” 

25—2 
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“T am here already, sir,” said the doctor, advancing from the circle of 
friends, “and my services are entirely at your disposal.” 

“Thank you,” said Mr. Neal, looking at the doctor, as the rest of 
us look at a dog when we have whistled, and the dog has come. “I 
shall be glad to consult you to-morrow morning, at ten o'clock, about 
my own case. I only want to trouble you now with a message which 
I have undertaken to deliver. We overtook a travelling carriage on the 
road here, with a gentleman in it—an Englishman, I believe—who 
appeared to be seriously ill. A lady who was with him begged me to 
see you immediately on my arrival, and to secure your professional 
assistance in removing the patient from the carriage. Their courier has 
met with an accident, and has been left behind on the road—and they are 
obliged to travel very slowly. If you are here in an hour, you will be here 
in time to receive them. That is the message. Whois this gentleman who 
appears to be anxious to speak tome? The mayor? If you wish to see 
my passport, sir, my servant will show it to you. No? You wish to 
welcome me to the place, and to offer your services? Iam infinitely 
flattered. If you have any authority to shorten the performances of your 
town band, you would be doing me a kindness to exert it. My nerves 


are irritable, and I dislike music. Where is the landlord? No; I want : 


to see my rooms. I don’t want your arm; I can get upstairs with the 
help of my stick. Mr. Mayor and Mr. Doctor, we need not detain one 
another any longer. I wish you good-night.” 

Both mayor and doctor looked after the Scotchman as he limped 
upstairs, and shook their heads together in mute disapproval of him. 
The ladies, as usual, went a step farther, and expressed their opinions 
openly in the plainest words. The case under consideration (so far as 
they were concerned) was the scandalous case of a man who had passed 
them over entirely without notice. Mrs. Mayor could only attribute such an 
outrage to the native ferocity of a Savage. Mrs. Doctor took a stronger view 
still, and considered it as proceeding from the inbred brutality of a Hog. 

The hour of waiting for the travelling carriage wore on, and the 
creeping night stole up the hill-sides softly. One by one the stars 
appeared, and the first lights twinkled in the windows of the inn. As 
the darkness came, the last idlers deserted the square; as the darkness 
came, the mighty silence of the Forest above flowed in on the valley, and 
strangely and suddenly hushed the lonely little town. 

The hour of waiting wore out, and the figure of the doctor, walking 
backwards and forwards anxiously, was still the only living figure left 
in the square. Five minutes, ten minutes, twenty minutes, were counted 
out by the doctor’s watch, before the first sound came through the night 
silence to warn him of the approaching carriage. Slowly it emerged 
into the square, at the walking pace of the horses, and drew up, as a 
hearse might have drawn up, at the door of the inn. 

“Is the doctor here?” asked a woman’s voice, speaking out of the 
darkness of the carriage in the French language. 
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“T am here, madam,” replied the doctor, taking a light from the 


landlord’s hand, «1d opening the carriage door. 

The first face that the light fell on, was the face of the lady who had 
just spoken—a young darkly-beautiful woman, with the tears standing 
thick and bright in her eager black eyes. The second face revealed, 
was the face of a shrivelled old negress, sitting opposite the lady on the 
back seat. The third was the face of a little sleeping child, in the 
negress’s lap. With a quick gesture of impatience, the lady signed to 
the nurse to leave the carriage first with the child. “Pray take them 
out of the way,” she said to the landlady; “pray take them to their 
room.” She got out herself when her request had been complied with. 
Then the light fell clear for the first time on the farther side of the 
carriage, and the fourth traveller was disclosed to view. 

He lay helpless on a mattress supported by a stretcher; his hair long 
and disordered under a black skull-cap; his eyes wide open, rolling to 
and fro ceaselessly anxious; the rest of his face as void of all expression 
of the character within him, and the thought within him, as if he had 
been dead. There was no looking at him now, and guessing what he 
might once have been. The leaden blank of his face met every question 
as to his age, his rank, his temper, and his looks which that face might 
once have answered, in impenetrable silence. Nothing spoke for him 
now but the shock that had struck him with the death-in-life of Paralysis. 
The doctor’s eye questioned his lower limbs, and Death-in-Life answered, 
Iam here. The doctor’s eye, rising attentively by way of his hands and 
arms, questioned upward and upward to the muscles round his mouth, 
and Death-in-Life answered, [ am coming. 

In the face of a calamity so unsparing and so dreadful, there was 
nothing to be said. The silent sympathy of help was all that could be 
offered to the woman who stood weeping at the carriage door. 

As they bore him on his bed across the hall of the hotel, his wandering 
eyes encountered the face of his wife. They rested on her for a moment ; 
and, in that moment, he spoke. 

“The child?” he said in English, with a slow, thick, labouring 
articulation. 

“The child is safe upstairs,” she answered, faintly. 

“ My desk?” , 

“Tt is in my hands. Look! I won’t trust it to anybody ; I am taking 
care of it for you myself.” 

He closed his eyes for the first time after that answer, and said no 
more. Tenderly and skilfully he was carried up the stairs, with his wife 
on one side of him, and the doctor (ominously silent) on the other. The 
landlord and the servants following, saw the door of his room open and 
close on him; heard the lady burst out crying hysterically as soon as she 
was alone with the doctor and the sick man; saw the doctor come out, 
half an hour later, with his ruddy face a shade paler than usual ; pressed 
him eagerly for information, and received but one answer to all their 
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inquiries,—“ Wait till I have seen him to-morrow. Ask me nothing 
to-night.” They all knew the doctor’s ways, and they augured ill when 
he left them hurriedly with that reply. 

So the two first English visitors of the year came to the Baths of 
Wildbad, in the season of eighteen hundred and thirty-two. 


CHAPTER II. 
Tuer Souip SIDE OF THE ScorcH CHARACTER. 


Art ten o’clock the next morning, Mr. Neal—waiting for the medical visit 
which he had himself appointed for that hour—looked at his watch, and 
discovered to his amazement, that he was waiting in vain. It was close 
on eleven when the door opened at last, and the doctor entered the room. 

“T appointed ten o’clock for your visit,” said Mr. Neal. “In my 
country, a medical man is a punctual man.” 

“Tn my country,” returned the doctor, without the least ill-humour, 
“a medical man is exactly like other men—he is at the mercy of accidents, 
Pray grant me your pardon, sir, for being so long after my time; I have 
been detained by a very distressing case—the case of Mr. Armadale, 
whose travelling carriage you passed on the road yesterday.” 

Mr. Neal looked at his medical attendant with a sour surprise. There 
was a latent anxiety in the doctor’s eye, a latent pre-occupation in the 
doctor’s manner, which he was at a loss to account for. For a moment, 
the two faces confronted each other silently, in marked national contrast 
—the Scotchman’s, long and lean, hard and regular ; the German’s, plump 
and florid, soft and shapeless. One face looked as if it had never been 
young; the other, as if it would never grow old. 

“ Might I venture to remind you,” said Mr. Neal, “ that the case now 
under consideration, is My case, and not Mr. Armadale’s?” 

“Certainly,” replied the doctor, still vacillating between the case he 
had come to see, and the case he had just left. “You appear to be suffer- 
ing from lameness—let me look at your foot.” 

Mr. Neal’s malady, however serious it might be in his own estimation, 
was of no extraordinary importance in a medical point of view. He was 
suffering from a rheumatic affection of the ankle-joint. The necessary ques- 
tions were asked and answered, and the necessary baths were prescribed. 
In ten minutes the consultation was at an end, and the patient was Waiting, 
in significant silence, for the medical adviser to take his leave. 

“IT cannot conceal from myself,” said the doctor, rising, and hesitating 
a little, “that I am intruding on you. But Iam compelled to beg your 
indulgence, if I return to the subject of Mr. Armadale.” 

“ May I ask what compels you?” 

“The duty which I owe as a Christian,” answered the doctor, “to a 
dying man.” 

Mr. Neal started Those who touched his sense of religious duty 
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touched the quickest sense in his nature. “ You have established your 
elaim on my attention,” he said, gravely. ‘ My time is yours.” 

“JT will not abuse your kindness,” replied the doctor, resuming his 
chair. “I will be as short as I can. Mr. Armadale’s case is briefly 
this:—He has passed the greater part of his life in the West Indies—a 
wild life and a vicious life, by his own confession. Shortly after his 
marriage—now some three years since—the first symptoms of an approach- 
ing paralytic affection began to show themselves, and his medical advisers 
ordered him away to try the climate of Europe. Since leaving the West 
Indies, he has lived principally in Italy, with no benefit to his health. 
From Italy, before the last seizure attacked him, he removed to Switzer- 
land; and from Switzerland he has been sent to this place. So much I 
know from his doctor’s report; the rest I can tell you from my own 
personal experience. Mr. Armadale has been sent to Wildbad too late: 
he is. virtually a dead man. The paralysis is fast spreading upwards, and 
disease of the lower part of the spine has already taken place. He 
can still move his hands a little, but he can hold nothing in his fingers. 
He can still articulate, but he may wake speechless to-morrow or 
next day. If I give him a week more to live, I give him what I honestly 
believe to be the utmost length of his span. At his own request, 
I told him—as carefully and as tenderly as I could—what I have 
just told you. The result was very distressing; the violence of the 
patient’s agitation was a violence which I despair of describing to you. 
I took the liberty of asking him whether his affairs were unsettled. 
Nothing of the sort. His will is in the hands of his executor in 
London ; and he leaves his wife and child well provided for. My next 
question succeeded better: it hit the mark :—‘ Have you something 
on your mind to do before you die, which is not done yet?’ He 
gave a great gasp of relief, which said, as no words could have said it, 
Yes. ‘Can help you?’ ‘Yes. I have something to write that I must 
write—can you make me hold a pen?’ He might as well have asked me 
if I could perform a miracle. I could only say, No. ‘If I dictate the 
words,’ he went on, ‘can you write what I tell you to write?’ Once 
more, I could only say, No. I understand a little English, but I can 
neither speak it, nor write it. Mr. Armadale understands French, when 
it is spoken (as I speak it to-him) slowly, but he cannot express himself 
in that language; and of German he is totally ignorant. In this difficulty, 
I said, what any one else in my situation would have shid :—‘ Why ask 
me? there is Mrs. Armadale at your service, in the next room.’ Before I 
could get up from my chair to fetch her, he stopped me—not by words, 
but by a look of horror, which fixed me by main force of astonishment, 
in my place. ‘Surely,’ I said, ‘your wife is the fittest person to write 
for you as you desire?’ ‘ The last person under heaven!’ he answered. 
‘What!’ I said, ‘you ask me, a foreigner and a stranger, to write words 
at your dictation which you keep a secret from your wife!’ Conceive 
my astonishment, when he answered me, without a moment's hesitation— 
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‘Yes!’ Isat lost; I sat silent. ‘If you can’t write English,’ he said, 
‘find somebody who can.’ I tried to remonstrate. He burst into a 
dreadful moaning cry—a dumb entreaty, like the entreaty of a dog. 
‘Hush! hush!’ I- said, ‘I will find somebody.’ ‘To-day!’ he broke 
out, ‘ before my speech fails me, like my hand.’ ‘To-day, in an hour's 
time. He shut his eyes; he quieted himself instantly. ‘While I 
am waiting for you,’ he said; ‘let me see my little boy.’ He had shown 
no tenderness when he spoke of his wife, but I saw the tears on his 
cheeks when he asked for his child. My profession, sir, has not made me 
so hard a man as you might think ; and my doctor’s heart was as heavy, 
when I went out to fetch the child, as if I had not been a doctor at all. I 
am afraid you think this rather weak on my part?” 

The doctor looked appealingly at Mr. Neal. He might as well have 
looked at a rock in the Black Forest. Mr. Neal entirely declined to be 
drawn by any doctor in Christendom out of the regions of plain fact. 

“Go on,” he said. “I presume you have not told me all that you 
have to tell me, yet?” 

“ Surely you understand my object in coming here, now?” returned 
the other. 

“Your object is plain enough—at last. You invite me to connect 
myself blindfold with a matter which is in the last degree suspicious, 
so far. I decline giving you.any answer until I know more than I know 
now. Did you think it necessary to inform this man’s wife of what had 
passed between you, and to ask her for an explanation?” 

“ Of course I thought it necessary!” said the doctor, indignant at the 
reflection on his humanity which the question seemed to imply. “ If ever 
I saw a woman fond of her husband, and sorry for her husband, it is this 
unhappy Mrs. Armadale. As soon as we were left alone together, I sat 
down by her side, and I took her hand in mine. Why not? I am an 
ugly old man, and I may allow myself such liberties as these ! ” 

“ Excuse me,” said the impenetrable Scotchman. “TI beg to suggest 
that you are losing the thread of the narrative.” 

“ Nothing more likely,” returned the doctor, recovering his good 
humour. “It is in the habit of my nation to be perpetually losing the 
thread—and it is evidently in the habit of yours, sir, to be perpetually 
finding it. What an example here of the order of the universe, and the 
everlasting fitness of things !” 

“ Will you oblige me, once for all, by confining yourself to the facts,” 
persisted Mr. Neal, frowning impatiently. ‘ May I inquire, for my own 
information, whether Mrs. Armadale could tell you what it is her husband 
wishes me to write, and why it is that he refuses to let her write 
for him?” 

“There is my thread found—and thank you for finding it!” said 
the doctor. “ You shall hear what Mrs. Armadale had to tell me, in 
Mrs. Armadale’s own words. ‘The cause that now shuts. me out of his 
confidence,’ she said, ‘is, I firmly believe, the same cause that has always 
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shut me out of his heart. I am the wife he has wedded; but I am not 
the woman he loves. I knew when he married me, that another man had 
won from him the woman he loved. I thought I could make him forget 
her. I hoped when I married him; I hoped again when I bore him 
a son. Need I tell you the end of my hopes—you have seen it for 
yourself.’ (Wait, sir, I entreat you! I have not lost the thread again; 
[am following it inch by inch.) ‘Is this all you know?’ Tasked. ‘ All 
I knew,’ she said, ‘till a short time since. It was when we were in 
Switzerland, and when his illness was nearly at its worst, that news 
came to him by accident of that other woman who has been the shadow 
and the poison of my life—news that she (like me) had borne her 
husband a son. On the instant of his making that discovery—a trifling 
discovery, if ever there was one yet—a mortal fear seized on him: not 
for me, not for himself; a fear for his own child. The same day (without 
aword to me) he sent for the doctor. I was mean, wicked, what you 
please—I listened at the door. I heard him say :—J have something to teli 
my son, when my son grows old enough to understand me. Shall I live to 
tell it? The dcctor would say nothing certain. The same night (still 
without a word to me,) he locked himself into his room. What would 
any woman, treated as I was, have done in my place? She would have 
done as I did—she would have listened again. I heard him say to him- 
self :—JZ shall not live to tell it: I must write it before I die. I heard his 
pen scrape, scrape, scrape over the paper—I heard him groaning and 
sobbing as he wrote—I implored him for God’s sake to let mein. The 
cruel pen went scrape, scrape, scrape; the cruel pen was all the answer 
he gave me. I waited at the door—hours—I don’t know how long. On 
a sudden, the pen stopped; and I heard no more. I whispered through 
the keyhole softly; I said I was cold and weary with waiting; I said, Oh, 
my love, let me in! Not even the cruel pen answered me now: silence 
answered me. With all the strength of my miserable hands, I beat at the 
door. The servants came up and broke it in. We were too late; the 
harm was done. Over that fatal letter, the stroke had struck him—over 
that fatal letter, we found him, paralyzed as you see him now. Those 
words which he wants you to write, are the words he would have written 
himself if the stroke had spared him till the morning. From that time 
to this, there has been a blank place left in the letter; and it is that 
blank place which he has just asked you to fill up.—In those words, 
Mrs. Armadale spoke to me; in those words, you have the sum and 
substance of all the information I can give. Say, if you please, sir, have 
I kept the thread at last? have I shown you the necessity which brings 
me here from your countryman’s death-bed?” 

“Thus far,” said Mr. Neal, “you merely show me that you are 
exciting yourself. This is too serious a matter to be treated as you are 
treating it now. You have involved Me in the business—and I insist on 
seeing my way plainly. Don’t raise your hands; your hands are not a 
part of the question. If Iam to be concerned in the completion of this 
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mysterioys letter, it is only an act of justifiable prudence on my part to 
inquire what the letter is about? Mrs. Armadale appears to have favoured 
you with an infinite number of domestic particulars—in return, I pre- 
sume, for your polite attention in taking her by the hand. May I ask 
what she could tell you about her husband's letter, so far as her husband 
has written it?” 

“ Mrs. Armadale could tell me nothing,” replied the doctor, with a 
sudden formality in his manner, which showed that his forbearance 
was at last failing him. “ Before she was composed enough to think of 
the letter, her husband had asked for it, and had caused it to be locked 
up in his desk. She knows that he has since, time after time, tried to 
finish it, and that, time after time, the pen has dropped from his fingers, 
She knows, when all other hope of his restoration was at an end, that his 
medical advisers encouraged him to hope in the famous waters of this place. 
And last, she knows how that hope has ended—for she knows what I told 
her husband this morning.” 

The frown which had been gathering latterly on Mr. Neal’s face, 
deepened and darkened. He looked at the doctor as if the doctor had 
personally offended him. 

“The more I think of the position you are asking me to take,” he 
said, “‘ the less I like it. Can you undertake to say pusitively that Mr. 
Armadale is in his right mind?” 

“ Yes ; as positively as words can say it.” 

“ Does his wife sanction your coming here to request my interference?” 

“‘ His wife sends me to you—the only Englishman in Wildbad—to 
write for your dying countryman what he cannot write for himself; and 
what no one in this place but you can write for him.” 

That answer drove Mr. Neal back to the last inch of ground left him 
to stand on. Even on that inch, the Scotchman resisted still. 

“ Wait a little!” he said. “ You put it strongly—let us be quite 
sure you put it correctly as well. Let us be quite sure there is nobody to 
take this responsibility but myself. There isa mayor in Wildbad, to begin 
with ; a man who possesses an official character to justify his interference.” 

“ A man of a thousand,” said the doctor. ‘ With one fault—he 
knows no language but his own.” 

“‘ There is an English legation at Stuttgart,” persisted Mr. Neal. 

“ And there are miles on miles of the Forest between this and Stuit- 
gart,” rejoined the doctor. “ If we sent this moment, we could get ne 
help from the legation before to-morrow; and it is as likely as not, in the 
state of this dying man’s articulation, that to-morrow may find him 
speechless. I don’t know whether his last wishes are wishes harmless to 
his child and to others, or wishes hurtful to his child and to others—but I 
do know that they must be fulfilled at once or never, and that you are the 
only man who can help him.” 

That open declaration brought the discussion to aclose. It fixed 
Mr. Neal fast between the: two alternatives of saying, Yes, and committing 
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an act of imprudence—or of saying, No, and committing an act -of 
inhumanity. There was a silence of some minutes. The Scotchman 
steadily reflected ; and the German steadily watched him. 

The responsibility of saying the next words rested on Mr. Neal, and, 
in course of time, Mr. Neal took it. He rose from his chair, with a sullen 
sense of injury lowering on his heavy eyebrows, and working sourly in 
the lines at the corners of his mouth. 

“My position is forced on me,” he said. “I have no choice but to 
accept it.” 

The doctor’s impulsive nature rose in revolt against the merciless 
brevity and gracelessness of that reply. “ I wish to God,” he broke out 
fervently, “ I knew English enough to take your place at Mr. Armadale’s 
bedside!” 

“ Bating your taking the name of the Almighty in vain,” answered 
the Scotchman, “ I entirely agree with you. I wish you did.” 

Without another word on either side, they left the room together—the 
doctor leading the way. 


CHAPTER IL. 


Tue WRECK OF THE TIMBER-SHIP. 


No one answered the doctor’s knock, when he and his companion reached 
the antechamber door of Mr. Armadale’s apartments. They entered 
unannounced ; and when they looked into the sitting-room, the sitting- 
room was empty. 

“‘T must see Mrs. Armadale,” said Mr. Neal. “TI decline acting in the 
matter unless Mrs. Armadale authorizes my interference with her own 
lips.” 

“Mrs. Armadale is probably with her husband,” replied the doctor. He 
approached a door at the inner end of the sitting-room while he spoke— 
hesitated—and, turning round again, looked at his sour companion anxi- 
ously. “I am afraid I spoke a little harshly, sir, when we were leaving 
your room,” he said. “I beg your pardon for it, with all my heart. 
Before this poor afflicted lady comes in, will you—will you excuse my 
asking your utmost gentleness and consideration for her?” 

“No, sir,” retorted the other harshly, “I won’t excuse you. What 
right have I given you to think me wanting in gentleness and consideration 
towards anybody?” rf 

The doctor saw it was useless. “I beg your pardon again,” he said 
resignedly, and left the unapproachable stranger to himself. 

Mr. Neal walked to the window, and stood there, with his eyes mechani- 
cally fixed on the prospect, composing his mind for the coming interview. 

It was midday; the sun shone bright and warm; and all the little 
world of Wildbad was alive and merry in the genial spring time. Now 
and again, heavy waggons, with blackfaced carters in charge, rolled by 
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the window, bearing their precious lading of charcoal from the Forest, 
Now and again, hurled over the headlong current of the stream that runs 
through the town, great lengths of timber loosely strung together in 
interminable series—with the booted raftsmen, pole in hand, poised watch- 
ful at either end—shot swift and serpent-like past the houses on their 
course to the distant Rhine. High and steep above the gabled wooden 
buildings on the river bank, the great hill-sides, crested black with firs, 
shone to the shining heavens in a glory of lustrous green. In and out, 
where the forest footpaths wound from the grass through the trees, from 
the trees over the grass, the bright spring dresses of women and chil- 
dren, on the search for wild-flowers, travelled to and fro in the lofty 
distance like spots of moving light. Below, on the walk by the stream 
side, the booths of the little bazaar that had opened punctually with the 
opening season, showed all their glittering trinkets, and fluttered in the 
balmy air their splendour of many-coloured flags. Longingly, here, the 
children looked at the show; patiently the sun-burnt lasses plied their 
knitting as they paced the walk; courteously the passing townspeople, by 
fours and fives, and the passing visitors, by ones and twos, greeted each 
other, hat in hand; and slowly, slowly, the crippled and the helpless in 
their chairs on wheels, came out in the cheerful noontide with the rest, and 
took their share of the blessed light that cheers, of the blessed sun that 
shines for all. 

On this scene the Scotchman looked, with eyes that never noted its 
beauty, with a mind far away from every lesson that it taught. One 
by one, he meditated the words he should say when the wife came in. 
One by one, he pondered over the conditions he might impose, before he 
took the pen in hand at the husband's bedside. 

“Mrs. Armadale is here,” said the doctor’s voice, interposing suddenly 
between his reflections and himself. 

He turned on the instant, and saw before him, with the pure midday 
light shining full on her, a woman of the mixed blood of the European 
and the African race, with the northern delicacy in the shape of her face, 
and the southern richness in its colour—a woman in the prime of her 
beauty, who moved with an inbred grace, who looked with an inbred fas- 
cination, whose large languid black eyes rested on him gratefully, whose 
little dusky hand offered itself to him, in mute expression of her thanks, 
with the welcome that is given to the coming of a friend. For the first 
time in his life, the Scotchman was taken by surprise. Every self-preser- 
vative word that he had been meditating but an instant since, dropped out 
of his memory. His thrice-impenetrable armour of habitual suspicion, 
habitual self-discipline, and habitual reserve, which had never fallen from 
him in a woman's presence before, fell from him in this woman’s presence, 
and brought him to his knees, a conquered man, He took the hand she 
offered him, and bowed over it his first honest homage to the sex, in silence. 

She hesitated on her side. The quick feminine perception which, in 
happier circumstances, would have pounced on the secret of his embarrass- 
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ment in an instant, failed her now. She attributed his strange reception 
of her to pride, to reluctance—to any cause but the unexpected revelation 
of her own beauty. “I have no words to thank you,” she said faintly, 
trying to propitiate him. ‘I should only distress you if I tried to speak.” 
Her lip began to tremble, she drew back a little, and turned away her head 
in silence. 

The doctor, who had been standing apart, quietly observant in a corner, 
advanced before Mr. Neal could interfere, and led Mrs. Armadale to a chair. 
“Don’t be afraid of him,” whispered the good man, patting her gently on 
the shoulder. ‘He was hard asiron in my hands, but I think, by the look 
of him, he will be soft as wax in yours. Say the wordsI told you to 
say, and jet us take him to your husband’s room, before those sharp wits 
of his have time to recover themselves.” 

She roused her sinking resolution, and advanced half-way to the window 
to meet Mr. Neal. “ My kind friend, the doctor, has told me, sir, that 
your only hesitation in coming here is a hesitation on my account,” she 
said, her head drooping a little, and her rich colour fading away while she 
spoke. ‘I am deeply grateful, but I entreat you not to think of me. 
What my husband wishes ”* Her voice faltered; she waited reso- 
lutely, and recovered herself. ‘ What my husband wishes in his last 
moments, I wish too.” 

This time Mr. Neal was composed enough to answer her. In low, 
earnest tones, he entreated her to say no more. “I was only anxious to 
show you every consideration,” he said. “I am only anxious now to spare 
you every distress.” As he spoke, something like a glow of colour rose 
slowly on his sallow face. Her eyes were looking at him, softly attentive— 
and he thought guiltily of his meditations at the window before she 





came in. 

The doctor saw his opportunity. He opened the door that led into 
Mr. Armadale’s room, and stood by it, waiting silently. Mrs. Armadale 
entered first. In a minute more the door was closed again ; and Mr. Neal 
stood committed to the responsibility that had been forced on him—com- 
mitted beyond recall. 

The room was decorated in the gaudy continental fashion; and the 
warm sunlight was shining in joyously. Cupids and flowers were painted 
on the ceiling; bright ribbons looped up the white window-curtains; a 
smart gilt clock ticked on a velvet-covered mantelpiece; mirrors gleamed 
on the walls, and flowers in all the colours of the rainbow speckled the 
carpet. In the midst of the finery, and the glitter, and the light, lay the 
paralyzed man, with his wandering eyes, and his lifeless lower face—his head 
propped high with many pillows; his helpless hands laid out over the bed- 
clothes like the hands of a corpse. By the bed-head stood, grim, and old, 
and silent, the shrivelled black nurse; and on the counterpane, between 
his father’s outspread hands, lay the child, in his little white frock, 
absorbed in the enjoyment of a new toy. When the door opened, and 
Mrs. Armadale led the way in, the boy was tossing his plaything—a 
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soldier on horseback—backwards and forwards over the helpless hands on 
either side of him; and the father’s wandering eyes were following the 
toy to and fro, with a stealthy and ceaseless vigilance—a vigilance as of a 
wild animal, terrible to sce. 

The moment Mr. Neal appeared in the doorway, those restless eyes 
stopped, looked up, and fastened on the stranger with a fierce eagerness of 
inquiry. Slowly the motionless lips struggled into movement. With 
thick, hesitating articulation, they put the question which the eyes asked 
mutely, into words. 

“ Are you the man?” 

Mr. Neal advanced to the bedside; Mrs. Armadale drawing back from 
it as he approached, and waiting with the doctor at the farther end of the 
room. The child looked up, toy in hand, as the stranger came near— 
opened his bright brown eyes wide in momentary astonishment—and then 
went on with his game. 

“T have been made acquainted with your sad situation, sir,” said 
Mr. Neal. “ And I have come here to place my services at your disposal; 
services which no one but myself—as your medical attendant informs me 
—is in a position to render you in this strange place. My name is Neal. 
I am a Writer to the Signet in Edinburgh ;. and I may presume to say for 
myself that any confidence you wish to place in me will be confidence not 
improperly bestowed.” 

The eyes of the beautiful wife were not confusing him now. He spcke 
to the helpless husband quietly and seriously, without his customary 
harshness, and with a grave compassion in his manner which presented 
him at his best. The sight of the deathbed had steadied him. 

“ You wish me to write something for you?” he resumed, after wait- 
ing for a reply, and waiting in vain. 

“ Yes!” said the dying man, with the all-mastering impatience which 
his tongue was powerless to express, glittering angrily in his eyes. “ My 
hand is gone; and my speech is going. Write!” 

Before there was time to speak again, Mr. Neal heard the rustling of a 
woman’s dress, and the quick creaking of castors on the carpet behind him. 
Mrs. Armadale was moving the writing-table across the room to the {vot 
of the bed. If he was to set up those safeguards of his own devising 
that were to bear him harmless through all results to come, now was the 
time, or never. He kept his back turned on Mrs. Armadale; and put his 
precautionary question at once in the plainest terms. 

“ May I ask, sir, before I take the pen in hand, what it is you wish me 
to write?” 

The angry eyes of the paralyzed man glittered brighter and brighter. 
His lips opened and closed again. He made no reply. 

Mr. Neal tried another precautionary question, in a new direction. 

“When I have written what you wish me to write,” he asked, “ what 
is'to be done with it?” 

This time the answer came ; 
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” 


« Seal it up in my presence, and post it to my Ex 

His labouring articulation suddenly stopped, and he looked piteously 
in the questioner’s face for the next word. 

“ Do you mean your Executor ?” 

« Yea.” 

“It is a letter, I suppose, that Iam to post?” There was no answer. 
“ May I ask if it is a letter altering your will?” 

“ Nothing of the sort.” 

Mr. Neal considered a little.’ The mystery was thickening. The one 
way out of it so far, was the way traced faintly through that strange story 
of the unfinished letter which the doctor had repeated to him in Mrs. 
Armadale’s words. The nearer he approached his unknown responsibility, 
the more ominous it seemed of something serious to come. Should he 
risk another question before he pledged himself irrevocably? As the 
doubt crossed his mind, he felt Mrs. Armadale’s silk dress touch him, on 
the side farthest from her husband. Her delicate dark hand was laid 
gently on his arm ; her full deep African eyes looked at him in submissive 
entreaty. ‘ My husband is very anxious,” she whispe-ed. ‘ Will you 
quiet his anxiety, sir, by taking your place at the writing-table?” 

It was from her lips that the request came—from the lips of the person 
who had the best right to hesitate, the wife who was excluded from the 
secret! Most men in Mr. Neal’s position would have given up all their 
safeguards on the spot. The Scotchman gave them all up, but one. « 

“Twill write what you wish me to write,” he said, addressing Mr. 
Armadale. “I will seal it in your presence; and I will post it to your 
Executor myself. But, in engaging to do this, I must beg you to remem- 
ber, that I am acting entirely in the dark; and I must ask you to excuse 
me, if Ireserve my own entire freedom of action, when your wishes in rela- 
tion to the writing and the posting of the letter have been fulfilled.” 

“Do you give me your promise ?” 

“If you want my promise, sir, I will give it—subject to the condition 
I have just named.” 

“Take your condition, and keep your promise. My desk,” he added, 
looking at his wife for the first time. 

She crossed the room eagerly to fetch the desk from a chair in a 
corner. Returning with it, she made a passing sign to the negress, who 
still stood, grim and silent, in the place that she had occupied from the 
first. The woman advanced, obedient to the sign, to take the child from 
the bed. At the instant when she touched him, the father’s eyes—fixed 
previously on the desk—turned on her with the stealthy quickness of a 
cat. “No!” hesaid. “No!” echoed the fresh voice of the boy, still 
charmed with his plaything, and still liking his place on the bed. The 
negress left the room, and the child, in high triumph, trotted his toy- 
soldier up and down on the bedclothes that lay rumpled over his father's 
breast. His mother’s lovely face contracted with a pang of jealousy ag 
she looked at him, 
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“ Shall I open your desk?” she asked, pushing back the child's play. 
thing sharply while she spoke. An answering look from her husband 
guided her hand to the place under his pillow where the key was hidden, 
She opened the desk, and disclosed inside some small sheets of manuscript 
pinned together. These?” she inquired, producing them. 

“Yes,” he said. ‘ You can go now.” 

The Scotchman sitting at the writing-table, the doctor stirring a 
stimulant mixture in a corner, looked at each other with an anxiety in 
both their faces which they could neither of them control. The words that 
banished the wife from the room were spoken. The moment had come. 

“You can go now,” said Mr. Armadale, for the second time. 

She looked at the child, established comfortably on the bed; and an 
ashy paleness spread slowly over her face. She looked at the fatal letter 
which was a sealed secret to her; and a torture of jealous suspicion— 
suspicion of that other woman who had been the shadow and the poison 
of her life—wrung her to the heart. After moving a few steps from the 
bedside, she stopped, and came back again. Armed with the double 
courage of her love and her despair, she pressed her lips on her dying 
husband's cheek, and pleaded with him for the last time. Her burning 
tears dropped on his face as she whispered to him. “Oh! Allan, think 
how I have loved you! think how hard I have tried to make you happy ! 
think how soon I shall lose you! Oh, my own love! don’t, don't 
send me away !” 

The words pleaded for her; the kiss pleaded for her; the recollection 
of the love that had been given to him, and never returned, touched the 
heart of the fast sinking man as nothing had touched it since the day of 
his marriage. A heavy sigh broke from him. He looked at her, and 
hesitated. 

“Let me stay,” she whispered, pressing her face closer to his. 

“Tt will only distress you,” he whispered back. 

“ Nothing distresses me, but being sent away from you!” 

He waited. She saw that he was thinking, and waited too. 

“Tf I let you stay a little Ca 

“Yes! yes!” 

‘Will you go when I tell you?” 

«J will.” 

“ On your oath ?” 

The fetters that bound his tongue seemed to be loosened for a moment 
in the great outburst of anxiety which forced that question to his lips. 
He spoke those startling words as he had spoken no words yet. 

“On my oath!” she repeated, and, dropping on her knees at the 
bedside, passionately kissed his hand. The two strangers in the room 
turned their heads away by common consent. In the silence that followed, 
the one sound stirring was the small scund of the child’s toy, as he moved 
it hither and thither on the bed. 

The doctor was the first who broke the spell of stillness which had 
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fallen on all the persons present. He approached the patient, and 
examined him anxiously. Mrs. Armadale rose from her knees; and, 
first waiting for her husband’s permission, carried the sheets of manuscript 
which she had taken out of the desk, to the table at which Mr. Neal was 
waiting. Flushed and eager, more beautiful than ever in the vehement 
agitation which still possessed her, she stooped over him as she put the 
letter into his hands, and, seizing on the means to her end with a woman’s 
headlong self-abandonment to her own impulses, whispered to him: 
“Read it out from the beginning. I must and will hear it!” Her 
eyes flashed their burning light into his; her breath beat on his cheek. 
Before he could answer, before he could think, she was back with her 
husband. In an instant she had spoken, and in, that instant her beauty 
had bent the Scotchman to her will. Frowning in reluctant acknow- 
ledgment of his own inability to resist her, he turned over the leaves of 
the letter; looked at the blank place where the pen had dropped from the 
writer’s hand, and had left a blot on the paper; turned back again to the 
beginning, and said the words, in the wife’s interest, which the wife 
herself had put into his lips. 

‘“‘ Perhaps, sir, you may wish to make some corrections,” he began, 
with all his attention apparently fixed on the letter, and with every 
outward appearance of letting his sour temper again get the better of him. 
“Shall I read over to you what you have already written ?” 

Mrs. Armadale sitting at the bed-head on one side, and the doctor 
with his fingers on the patient’s pulse, sitting on the other, waited with 
widely different anxieties for the answer to Mr. Neal’s question. Mr. 
Armadale’s eyes turned searchingly from his child to his wife. 

“You will hear it?” he said. Her breath came and went quickly ; 
her hand stole up and took his; she bowed her head in silence. Her 
husband paused, taking secret counsel with his thoughts, and keeping his 
eyes fixed on his wife. At last he decided, and gave the answer. ‘“ Read 
it,” he said. ‘ And stop when I tell you.” 

It was close on one o’clock, and the bell was ringing which summoned 
the visitors to their early dinner at the inn. The quick beat of footsteps, 
and the gathering hum of voices outside, penetrated gaily into the room, 
as Mr. Neal spread the manuscript before him on the table, and read the 


opening sentences in these words :— 


“T address this letter to my son, when my son is of an age to under- 
stand it. Having lost all hope of living to see my boy grow up to 
manhood, I have no choice but to write here what I would fain have said 
to him at a future time, with my own lips. 

“T have three objects in writing. First, to reveal the circumstances 
which attended the marriage of an English lady of my acquaintance, in the 
island of Madeira. Secondly, to throw the true light on the death of her 
husband a short time afterwards, on board the French timber-ship, La 
Grace de Dieu. Thirdly, to warn my son of a danger that lies in wait for 
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him—a danger that will rise from his father’s grave, when the earth has 
closed over his father’s ashes. 

“The story of the English lady’s marriage begins with my inheriting 
the great Armadale property, and my taking the futal Armadale name. 

“I am the only surviving son of the late Mathew Wrentmore, of 
Barbadves. _I was born on our family estate in that island ; and I lost my 
father when I was still a child. My mother was blindly fond of me: she 
denied me nothing; she let me live as I pleased. My boyhood and youth 
were passed in idleness: and self-indulgence, among people—slaves and 
half-castes mostly—to. whom my will was law. I doubt if there is a 
gentleman of my birth and station in all England, as ignorant as I am ai 
this moment.. I doubt if,there was ever a young man in this world whose 
passions were left so entirely without control of any kind, as mine were in 
those early days. 

“My mother had a woman’s romantic objection to my’ father’s homely 
Christian. name. I was christened Allan, after the name of a wealthy 
cousin of my father’s~—the late Allan Armadale—who possessed estates in 
our neighbourhood, the largest and the most productive in the island, and 
who consented to be my godfather by proxy. Mr. Armadale had never 
seen his West Indian property. He lived in England; and, after sending 
me the customary godfather’s present, he held no further communication 
with my parents for years afterwards. I was just twenty-one before we 
heard again from Mr. Armadale. On that occasion, my mother received 
a letter from him, asking if I was still alive, and offering no less (if I was) 
than to.make me the heir to his West Indian property. 

“ This piece of good fortune fell to me entirely through the misconduct 
of Mr. Armadale’s son, and’ only child. The young man had disgraced 
himself beyond all redemption ; had left his home an outlaw; and had 
been thereupon renounced by his father at once and for ever. Having no 
other near male relative to succeed him, Mr. Armadale thought of his 
cousin’s son, and his own godson; and he offered the West Indian estate to 
me, and my heirs after me, on one condition—that I, and my heirs, should 
take his name. The proposal was gratefully accepted, and the proper 
legal measures were adopted for changing my name in the colony, and in 
the mother-country. By the next mail, information reached Mr. Armadale 
that his condition had been complied with. The return mail brought news 
from the lawyers. The will had been altered in my favour, and in a week 
afterwards, the death of my benefactor had made me the largest proprictor 
and the richest man in Barbadoes. 

“This was the first event in the chain. The second event followed it 
six weeks afterwards. 

“* At that time there happened to be a vacancy in the clerk’s office on 
the estate, and there came to fill it, a young man about my own age, who 
had recently arrived in the island. He announced himself by the name of 
Fergus Ingleby. My impulses governed me in everything; I knew no law 
but the law of my own caprice, and I took a fancy to the stranger the 
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moment I set eyes on him. He had the manners of a gentleman, and he 
possessed the most attractive social qualities which, in my small experience, 
I had ever met with. When I heard that the written references to 
character which he had brought with him, were pronounced to be unsatis- 
factory, I interfered, and insisted that he should have the place. My will 
was law, and he had it. 

“My mother disliked and distrusted Ingleby from the first. When 
she found the intimacy between us rapidly ripening; when she found me 
admitting this inferior to the closest companionship and confidence—(I had 
lived with my inferiors all my life, and I liked it)—she made effort after 
effort to part us, and failed in one and all. Driven to her last resources 
she resolved to try the one chance left—the chance of persuading me to 
take a voyage which I had often thought of, a voyage to England. 

“Before she spoke to me on the subject, she resolved to interest me in 
the idea of seeing England, as I had never been interested yet. She 
wrote to an old friend and an old admirer of hers, the late Stephen 
Blanchard, of Thorpe-Ambrose, in Norfolk—a gentleman of landed estate, 
and a widower with a grown-up family. After-discoveries informed me 
that she must have alluded to their former attachment (which was checked, 
I believe, by the parents on either side) ; and that, in asking Mr. Blanchard’s 
welcome for her son when he came to England, she made inquiries about 
his daughter, which hinted at the chance of a marriage uniting the two 
families, if the young lady and I met and liked one another. We were 


equally matched in every respect, and my mother's recollection of her 
girlish attachment to Mr. Blanchard, made the prospect of my marrying 
her old admirer’s daughter the brightest and happiest prospect that her 
eyes could see. Of all this I knew nothing, until Mr. Blanchard’s answer 
arrived at Barbadoes. Then my mother showed me the letter, and put 
the temptation which was to separate me from Fergus Ingleby, openly in 


my way. 

Ai. Blanchard’s letter was dated from the island of Madeira. He 
was out of health, and he had been ordered there by the doctors to 
try the climate. His daughter was with him. After heartily reci- 
procating all my mother’s hopes and wishes, he proposed (if I intended 
leaving Barbadoes shortly) that I should take Madeira on my way to 
England, and pay him a visit at his temporary residence in the island. 
If this could not be, he mentioned the time at which he expected to be 
back in England, when I might be sure of finding a welcome at his 
own house of Thorpe-Ambrose. In conclusion, he apologized for not 
writing at greater length; explaining that his sight was affected, and 
that he had disobeyed the doctor’s orders by yielding to the temptation 
of writing to his old friend with his own hand. 

“ Kindly as it was expressed, the letter itself might have had little 
influence on me. But there was something else besides the letter; there 
was enclosed in it a miniature portrait of Miss Blanchard. At the back 
of the portrait, her father had written half-jestingly, half-tenderly, ‘I 
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can’t ask my daughter to spare my eyes as usual, without telling her of 
your inquiries, and putting a young lady’s diffidence to the blush. So I 
send her in effigy (without her knowledge) to answer for herself. It 
is a good likeness of a good girl. If she likes your son—and if I like 
him, which I am sure I shall—we may yet live, my good friend, to see 
our children what we might once have been ourselves—man and wife.’ 
My mother gave me the miniature with the letter. The portrait at once 
struck me—I can’t say why, I can’t say how—as nothing of the kind had 
ever struck me before. 

“ Harder intellects than mine might have attributed the extraordinary 
impression produced on me to the disordered condition of my mind at 
that time ; to the weariness of my own base pleasures which had been 
gaining on me for months past; to the undefined longing which that 
weariness implied for newer interests and fresher hopes than any that 
had possessed me yet. I attempted no such sober self-examination as 
this: I believed in destiny then; I believe in destiny now. It was 
enough for me to know—as I did know—that the first sense I had ever 
felt of something better in my nature than my animal-self, was roused 
by that girl’s face looking at me from her picture, as no woman’s face 
had ever looked at me yet. In those tender eyes—in the chance of 
making that gentle creature my wife—I saw my destiny written. The 
portrait which had come into my hands so strangely and so unexpectedly, 
was the silent messenger of happiness close at hand, sent to warn, to 
encourage, to rouse me before it was too late. I put the miniature under 
my pillow at night; I looked at it again the next morning. My conviction 
of the day before remained as strong as ever; my superstition (if you 
please to call it so) pointed out to me irresistibly the way on which I 
should go. There was a ship in port which was to sail for England in a 
fortnight, touching at Madeira. In that ship I took my passage.” 


Thus far, the reader had advanced with no interruption to disturb 
him. But at the last words, the tones of another voice, low and broken, 
mingled with his own. 

‘“‘ Was she a fair woman?” asked the voice, “ or dark, like me?” 

Mr. Neal paused, and looked up. The doctor was still at the bed- 
head, with his fingers mechanically on the patient’s pulse. The child, 
missing his midday sleep, was beginning to play languidly with his new 
toy. The father’s eyes were watching him with a rapt and ceaseless 
attention. But one great change was visible in the listeners since the 
narrative had begun. Mrs. Armadale had dropped her hold of her 
husband’s hand, and sat with her face steadily turned away from him. 
The hot African blood burnt red in her dusky cheeks as she obstinatcly 
repeated the question, “‘ Was she a fair woman—or dark, like me?” 

“ Fair,” said her husband, without looking at her. 

Her hands, lying clasped together in her lap, wrung each other hard— 
she said no more. Mr. Neal’s overhanging eyebrows lowered ominously, 
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as he returned to the narrative. He had incurred his own severe dis- 
pleasure—he had caught himself in the act of secretly pitying her. 


“T have said ”"—the letter proceeded—“ that Ingleby was admitted to 
my closest confidence. I was sorry to leave him; and I was distressed by 
his evident surprise and mortification when he heard that I was going 
away. In my own justification, I showed him the letter and the likeness, 
and told him the truth. His interest in the portrait seemed to be hardly 
inferior to my own. He asked me about Miss Blanchard’s family, and 
Miss Blanchard’s fortune with the sympathy of a true friend; and he 
strengthened my regard for him, and my belief in him, by putting himself 
out of the question, and by generously encouraging me to persist in my 
new purpose. When we parted, I wasin high health and spirits. Before 
we met again the next day, I was suddenly struck by an illness which 
threatened both my reason and my life. 

“T have no proof against Ingleby. There was more than one woman 
on the island whom I had wronged beyond all forgiveness, and whose 
vengeance might well have reached me at that time. I can accuse nobody. 
I can only say that my life was saved by my old black nurse; and that 
the woman afterwards acknowledged having used the known negro- 
antidote to a known negro-poison in those parts. When my first days 
of convalescence came, the ship in which my passage had been taken, had 
long since sailed. When I asked for Ingleby, he was gone. Proofs of 
his unpardonable misconduct in his situation were placed before me, 
which not even my partiality for him could resist. He had been turned 
out of the office in the first days of my illness, and nothing more was 
known of him, but that he had left the island. 

“ All through my sufferings, the portrait had been under my pillow. 
All through my convalescence, if was my one consolation when I remem- 
bered the past, and my one encouragement when I thought of the future. 
No words can describe the hold that first fancy had now taken of me— 
with time and solitude and suffering to help it. My mother, with all her 
interest in the match, was startled by the unexpected success of her own 
project. She had written to tell Mr. Blanchard of my illness, but had 
received no reply. She now offered to write again, if I would promise 
not to leave her before my recovery was complete. My impatience 
acknowledged no restraint. Another ship in port gave me another chance 
of leaving for Madeira. Another examination of Mr. Blanchard’s letter 
of invitation assured me that I should find him still in the island, if 
I seized my opportunity on the spot. In defiance of my mother’s 
entreaties, I insisted on taking my passage in the second ship—and this 
time, when the ship sailed, I was on board. 

“The change did me good; the sea air made a man of me again. 
After an unusually rapid voyage, I found myself at the end of my 
pilgrimage. On a fine still evening which I can never forget, I stood 
alone on the shore, with her likeness in my bosom, and saw the white 
walls of the house where I knew that she lived. 
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“T strolled round the outer limits of the grounds, to compose myself 
before I went in. Venturing through a gate and a shrubbery, I looked 
into the garden, and saw a lady there, loitering alone on the lawn. She 
turned her face towards me—and I beheld the original of my portrait, the 
fulfilment of my dream! It is useless, and worse than useless, to write of 
it now. Let me only say that every promise which the likeness had made 
to my fancy, the living woman kept to my eyes, in the moment when they 
first looked on her. Let me say this—and no more. 

“*T was too violently agitated to trust myself in her presence. I drew 
back, undiscovered; and making my way to the front door of the house, 
asked for her father first. Mr. Blanchard had retired to his reom, and 
could see nobody. Upon that I took courage, and asked for Miss 
Blanchard. The servant smiled. ‘My young lady is not Miss Blanchard 
any longer, sir,’ he said. ‘She is married.’ Those words would have 
struck some men, in my position, to the earth. They fired my hot blood, 
and I seized the servant by the throat, in a frenzy of rage. ‘It’s a lie,’ 
I broke out, speaking to him as if he had been one.of the slaves on my 
own estate. ‘It’s the truth,’ said the man, struggling with me; ‘her 
husband is in the house at this moment.’ ‘ Who is he, you scoundrel?’ 
The servant answered by repeating my own name, to my own face :— 
‘ Allan Armadale.’ 

“You can now guess the truth. Fergus Ingleby was the outlawed 
son, whose name and whose inheritance I had taken. And Fergus Ingleby 
was even with me for depriving him of his birthright. 

‘Some account of the manner in which the deception had been carried 
out, is necessary to explain—I don’t say 'to justify—the share I took in 
the events that followed my arrival at Madeira. 

“ By Ingleby’s own confession, he had come to Barbadoes—knowing 
of his father’s death and of my succession to the estates—with the settled 
purpose of plundering and injuring me. My rash confidence put such an 
opportunity into his hands, as he could never ‘have hoped for. He had 
waited to possess himself of the letter which my mother wrote to 
Mr. Blanchard at the outset of my illness—had then caused his own 
dismissal from his situation—and had sailed for Madeira in the very ship 
that'-was ‘to have ‘sailed with me. ‘Arrived at the island, he had waited 
again, till the vessel'was away once more on her voyage, and had then 
presented himsclf at Mr. Bianchard’s—not in the assumed name by which 
I shall continue to speak of him here—but in the name which was as 
certainly his as mine, “Allan Armadale.” The fraud at the outset 
presented few difficulties. He had only an ailing old man (who had not 
seen my mother for half a lifetime),.and an innocent unsuspicious girl 
(who had never seen her at all) to deal with; and he had learnt enough in 
my service to answer the few questions that-were put to him, as readily as I 
might have answered them myself. His looks and manners, -his winning 
ways ‘with women, his quickness.and cunning, did the rest. While I was 
still on my sick-bed, he had won' Miss Blanchard’s affections. While I was 
dreaming over the likeness in the first days of my convalescence, he had 
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secured Mr. Blanchard’s consent to the celebration of the marriage before 
he and his daughter left the island. 

“ Thus far, Mr. Blanchard’s infirmity of sight had helped the 
deception. He had been content to send messages to my mother, and to 
receive the messages which were duly invented in return. But when the 
suitor was accepted, and the wedding-day was appointed, he felt it due to 
his old friend to write to her, asking her formal consent, and inviting her 
to the marriage. He could only complete part of the letter himself ; the 
rest was finished, under his dictation, by Miss Blanchard. There was no 
chance of being beforehand with the post-office this time; and Ingleby, 
sure of his place in the heart of his victim, waylaid her as she came out of 
her father’s room with the letter, and privately told her the truth. She was 
still under age, and the position was a serious one. If the letter was 
posted, no resource would be left but to wait and be parted for ever, or to 
elope under circumstances which made detection almost a certainty. The 
destination of any ship which took them away would be known before- 
hand ; and the fast-sailing yacht in which Mr. Blanchard had come to 
Madeira was waiting in the harbour to take him back to England. The 
cnly other alternative was to continue the deception by suppressing tie 
letter, and to confess the truth when they were securely married. What 
arts of persuasion Ingleby used—what base advantage he might previously 
have taken of her love and her trust in him to degrade Miss Blanchard to 
his own level—I cannot say. He did degrade her. The letter never 
went to its destination ; and, with the daughter’s privity and consent, the 
father’s confidence was abused to the very last. 

“ The one precaution now left to take, was to fabricate the answer 
from my mother which Mr. Blanchard expected, and which would arrive 
in due course of post before the day appointed for the marriage. Ingleby 
had my mother’s stolen letter with him; but he was without the imitative 
dexterity which would have enabled him to make use of it for a forgery 
of her handwriting. Miss Blanchard, who had consented passively to 
the deception, refused to take any active share in the fraud practised on 
her father. In this difficulty, Ingleby found an instrument ready to his 
hand in an orphan girl of barely twelve years old, a marvel of precocious 
ability, whom Miss Blanchard had taken a romantic fancy to befriend, and 
whom she had brought away. with her from England to be trained as her 
maid. That girl’s wicked dexterity removed the one serious obstacle left 
to the success of the fraud. I saw the imitation vf my mother’s writing 
which she had produced under Ingleby’s instructions, and (if the shame- 
ful truth must be told) with her young mistress’s knowledge—and I believe 
Ishould have been deceived by it myself. I saw the girl afterwards—and 
my blood curdled at the sight of her. If she is alive now, woe to the 
people who trust her! No creature more innately deceitful and more 
innately pitiless ever walked. this earth. 

“ The forged letter paved the way securely for the marriage; and 
when I reached the house, they were (as the servant had truly told me) 
man and wife. My arrival.on the scene simply precipitated 'the confession 
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which they had both agreed to make. Ingleby’s own lips shamelessly 
acknowledged the truth. He had nothing to lose by speaking out—he 
was married, and his wife’s fortune was beyond her father’s control. 
I pass over all that followed-——my interview with the daughter, and my 
interview with the father—to come to results. For two days the efforts 
of the wife, and the efforts of the clergyman who had celebrated the 
marriage, were successful in keeping Ingleby and myself apart. On the 
third day I set my trap more successfully, and I and the man who had 
mortally injured me, met together alone, face to face. 

“Remember how my confidence had been abused ; remember how 
the one good purpose of my life had been thwarted; remember the violent 
passions rooted deep in my nature, and never yet controlled—and then 
imagine for yourself what passed between us. All I need tell here is the 
end. He was a taller and a stronger man than I, and he took his brute’s 
advantage with a brute’s ferocity. He struck me. 

“ Think of the injuries I had received at that man’s hands, and then 
think of his setting his mark on my face by a blow! 

“ T went to an English officer who had been my fellow-passenger on 
the voyage from Barbadoes. I told him the truth, and he agreed with me 
that a meeting was inevitable. Duelling had its received formalities and 
its established laws in those days ; and he began to speak of them. I 
stopped him. ‘I will take a pistol in my right hand,’ I said, ‘and he 
shall take a pistol in his: I will take one end of a handkerchief in my 
left hand, and he shall take the other end in his; and across that handker- 
chief the duel shall be fought.’ The officer got up, and looked at me as 
if I had personally insulted him. ‘You are asking me to be present at a 
murder and a suicide,’ he said; ‘I decline to serve you.’ He left the 
room. As soon as he was gone I wrote down the words I had said to the 
officer, and sent them by a messenger to Ingleby. While I was waiting 
for an answer, I sat down before the glass, and looked at his mark on my 
face. ‘Many a man has had blood on his hands and blood on his 
conscience,’ I thought, ‘ for less than this.’ 

“ The messenger came back with Ingleby’s answer. It appointed a 


meeting for three o’clock the next day, at a lonely place in the interior of 


the island. I had resolved what to do if he refused; his letter released 
me from the horror of my own resolution. I felt grateful to him—yes, 
absolutely grateful to him—for writing it. 

“‘ The next day I went to the place. He was not there. I waited two 
hours, and he never came. At last the truth dawned on me. ‘Once a 
coward, always a coward,’ I thought. I went back to Mr. Blanchard’s 
house. Before I got there, a sudden misgiving seized me, and I turned 
aside to the harbour. I was right ; the harbour was the place to go to. 
A ship sailing for Lisbon that afternoon, had offered him the opportunity 
of taking a passage for himself and his wife, and escaping me. His answer 
to my challenge had served its purpose of sending me out of the way, into 
the interior of the island. Once more I had trusted in Fergus Ingleby, 
and once more those sharp wits of his had been too much for me. 
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“JT asked my informant if Mr. Blanchard was aware as yet of his 
daughter's departure. He had discovered it, but not until the ship had 
sailed. This time I took a lesson in cunning from Ingleby. Instead of 
showing myself at Mr. Blanchard’s house, I went first and looked at 
Mr. Blanchard’s yacht. 

‘“¢ The vessel told me what the vessel’s master might have concealed— 
the truth. I found her in the confusion of a sudden preparation for sea. 
All the crew were on board, with the exception of some few who had been 
allowed their leave on shore, and who were away in the interior of the 
island, nobody knew where. When I discovered that the sailing-master 
was trying to supply their places with the best men he could pick up at a 
moment’s notice, my resolution was instantly taken. I knew the duties 
on board a yacht well enough, having had a vessel of my own, and having 
sailed her myself. Hurrying into the town, I changed my dress for a 
sailor’s coat and hat, and, returning to the harbour, I offered myself as 
one of the volunteer crew. I don’t know what the sailing-master saw in 
my face. My answers to his questions satisfied him, and yet he looked 
at me and hesitated. But hands were scarce, and it ended in my being 
taken on board. An hour later Mr. Blanchard joined us, and was assisted 
into the cabin, suffering pitiably in mind and body both. An hour after 
that, we were at sea, with a starless night overhead, and a fresh breeze 
behind us. 

“ As I had surmised, we were in pursuit of the vessel in which 
Ingleby and his wife had left the island that afternoon. The ship was 
French, and was employed in the timber-trade: her name was La Grace 
de Dieu. Nothing more was known of her than that she was bound for 
Lisbon ; that she had been dxiven out of her course; and that she had 
touched at Madeira, short of men and short of provisions. The last want 
had been supplied, but not the first. Sailors distrusted the seaworthiness 
of the ship, and disliked the look of the vagabond crew. When those two 
serious facts had been communicated to Mr. Blanchard, the hard words 
he had spoken to his child in the first shock of discovering that she had 
helped to deceive him, smote him to the heart. He instantly determined 
to give his daughter a refuge on board his own vessel, and to quiet her 
by keeping her villain of a husband out of the way of all harm at my 
hands. The yacht sailed three feet and more to the ship’s one. There 
was no doubt of our overtaking Za Grace de Dieu; the only fear was 
that we might pass her in the darkness. 

“ After we had been some little time out, the wind suddenly dropped, 
and there fell on us an airless, sultry calm. When the order came to get 
the topmasts on deck, and to shift the large sails, we all knew what to 
expect. In little better than an hour more, the storm was upon us, the 
thunder was pealing over our heads, and the yacht was running for it. 
She was a powerful schooner-rigged vessel of three hundred tons, as 
strong as wood and iron could make her ; she was handled by a sailing- 
master who thoroughly understood his work, and she behaved nobly. As 
the new morning came, the fury of the wind, blowing still from the south- 
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west quarter, subsided a little, and the sea was less heavy. Just before 
daybreak we heard faintly, through the howling of the gale, the report of 
agun. The men, collected anxiously on deck, looked at-each other and 
said, ‘ There she is !’ 

“With the daybreak we saw the vessel, and the timber-ship it was, 
She lay wallowing in the trough of the sea, her foremast and her mainmast 
both gone—a waterlogged wreck. The yacht carried three boats; one 
amidships, and two slung to davits on the quarters ; and the sailing-master 
seeing signs of the storm renewing its fury before long, determined on 
lowering the quarter-boats while the lull lasted. Few as the people were 
on board the wreck, they were too many for one boat, and the risk of 
trying two boats at once was thought less, in the critical state of the 
weather, than the risk of making two separate trips from the yacht to the 
ship. There might be time to make one trip in safety, but no man could 
look at the heavens and say there would be time enough for two. 

“‘ The boats were manned by volunteers from the crew, I being in the 
second of the two. When the first boat was got alongside of the timber- 
ship—a service of difficulty and danger which no words can describe—al] 
the men on board made:a rush to leave the:wreck together. If the boat 
had not been pulled off again before the whole of them had ‘crowded in, 
the lives of all must have been sacrificed. As our boat approached the 
vessel in its turn, we arranged that four of us should get on board—two 
(I being one of them) to see to the safety of Mr. Blanchard’s daughter, 
and two to beat back the cowardly remnant of the crew, if they tried to 
crowd in first. The other three—the coxswain and ‘two oarsmen—were 
left in the boat to keep her from being crushed by the ship. What the 
others saw when they first boarded La Grace de Dieu, I don’t know: 
what J saw was the woman whom I had lost, the woman vilely stolen from 
me, lying in a swoon on the deck. We lowered her, insensible, into the 
boat. The remnant of the crew—five in number—were ‘compelled by 
main force to follow her in an orderly manner, one by one, and minute 
by minute, as the chance offered for safely taking them in. I was the last 
who left ; and, at the next roll of the ship towards us, the empty length 
of the deck, without a living creature on it from stem to stern, told 
the boat’s crew that their work was done. With the louder-and louder 
howling of the fast-rising tempest to warn them, they rowed for their lives 
back to the yacht. 

“ A succession of heavy squalls had brought round the course of ‘the 
new storm that was coming, from the south to the north; and the sailing- 
master, watching his opportunity, had wore the yacht, to be ready for it. 
Before the last of our men had got on board again, it burst on us with the 
fury of a hurricane. Our boat was swamped, but not a life was lost. 
Once more, we ran before it, due south, at ‘the mercy of the wind. I was 
on deck with the rest, watching the one rag-of sail we could venture to 
set, and waiting to supply its place with another, if it blew-out of the bolt- 
ropes, when the mate :came close to me, and shouted in my ear through 
the thunder of ‘the storm, ‘ She has ‘come to her senses in the cabin, and 
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has asked for her husband. Whereis he?’ Not aman on board knew. 
The yacht was searched from one end to another, without finding him. 
The men were mustered in defiance of the weather—he was not among 
them. The crews of the two boats were questioned. All the first crew 
could say, was that they had pulled away from the wreck when the rush 
into their boat took place, and that they knew nothing of who they let in 
or who they kept out. All the second crew could say was, that they had 
brought back to the yacht every living soul left by the first boat on the 
deck of the timber-ship. There was no blaming anybody; but at the 
same time, there was no resisting the fact, that the man was missing. 

“ All through that day the storm, raging unabatedly, never gave us 
even the shadow of a chance of returning and searching the wreck. The 
one hope for the yacht was to scud. Towards evening the gale, after 
having carried us to the southward of Madeira, began at last to break 
—the wind shifted again—and allowed us to bear up for the island. 
Early the next morning we got back into port. Mr. Blanchard and his 
daughter were taken ashore ; the sailing-master accompanying them, and 
warning us that he should have something to say on his return, which 
would nearly concern the whole crew. 

“We were mustered on deck, and addressed by the sailing-master as 
soon as he came on board again. He had Mr. Blanchard’s orders to go 
back at once to the timber-ship and to search for the missing man. We 
were bound to do this for his sake, and for the sake of his wife, whose 
reason was despaired of by the doctors if something was not done to quiet 
her. We might be almost sure of finding the vessel still afloat, for her lading 
of timber would keep her above water as long as her hull held together. 
If the man was on board—liying or dead—he must be found and brought 
back. And if the weather continued to moderate, there was no reason 
why the men, with proper assistance, should not bring the ship back too, 
and (their master being quite willing) earn their share of the salvage with 
the officers of the yacht. 

“Upon this the crew gave three cheers,.and set to work forthwith to 
eet the schooner ‘to sea again. Iwas the only one of them who drew 
back from the enterprise. I told them the storm had upset me—lI was ill, 
and wanted rest. They all looked me in the face as I passed through 
them on my way out of the yacht, but not.a man of them spoke to me. 

“T waited through that day at a tavern on the port for the first news 
from the wreck. It was brought towards nightfall by one of the pilot- 
boats which had taken part in the enterprise for saving the abandoned 
ship. La Grace de Dieu had been discovered still floating, and the body 
of Ingleby had been found on board, drowned in the cabin, At dawn the 
next.morning, the dead man was brought back by the yacht; and on the 
same day the funeral took place in the Protestant cemetery.” 


“ Stop!”. said the voice from the bed, before the reader could turn to 


a new leaf.and begin the next paragraph. 
There was a change in the room, and there were changes in the 
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audience, since Mr. Neal had last looked up from the narrative. A ray of 
sunshine was crossing the death-bed ; and the child, overcome by drowsi- 
ness, lay peacefully asleep in the golden light. The father’s countenance 
had altered visibly. Forced into action by the tortured mind, the muscles 
of the lower face, which had never moved yet, were moving distortedly now, 
Warned by the damps gathering heavily on his forehead, the doctor had 
risen to revive the sinking man. On the other side of the bed the wife's 
chair stood empty. At the moment when her husband had interrupted 
the reading, she had drawn back behind the bed-head, out of his sight. 
Supporting herself against the wall, she stood there in hiding, her eyes 
fastened in hungering suspense on the manuscript in Mr. Neal’s hand. 

In a minute more the silence was broken again by Mr. Armadale. 

“Where is she?” he asked, looking angrily at his wife’s empty chair, 
The doctor pointed to the place. She had no choice but to come forward. 
She came slowly and stood before him. 

“‘ You promised to go when I told you,” he said. “Go now.” 

Mr. Neal tried hard to control his hand as it kept his place between 
the leaves of the manuscript, but it trembled in spite of him. A suspi- 
cion which had been slowly forcing itself on his mind, while he was 
reading, became a certainty when he heard those words. From one 
revelation to another the letter had gone on, until it had now reached the 
brink of a last disclosure to come. At that brink the dying man had pre- 
determined to silence the reader’s voice, before he had permitted his wife 
to hear the narrative read. TZhere was the secret which the son was to 
know in after years, and which the mother was never to approach. From 
that resolution, his wife’s tenderest pleadings had never moved him an 
inch—and now, from his own lips, his wife knew it. 

She made him no answer. She stood there and looked at him; looked 
her last entreaty—perhaps her last farewell. His eyes gave her back no 
answering glance: they wandered from her mercilessly to the sleeping 
boy. She turned speechless from the bed. Without a look at the child— 
without a word to the two strangers breathlessly watching her—she kept 
the promise she had given, and in dead silence left the room. 

There was something in the manner of her departure which shook the 
self-possession of both the men who witnessed it. When the door closed 
on her, they recoiled instinctively from advancing farther in the dark. 
The doctor’s reluctance was the first to express itself. He attempted 
to obtain the patient’s permission to withdraw until the letter was com- 
pleted. The patient refused. 

Mr. Neal spoke next at greater length and to more serious purpose. 

“ The doctor is accustomed in his profession,” he began, “ and I am 
accustomed in mine, to have the secrets of others placed in our keeping. 
But it is my duty, before we go farther, to ask if you really under- 
stand the extraordinary position which we now occupy towards one 
another. You have just excluded Mrs. Armadale, before our own eyes, 
from a place in your confidence. And you are now offering that same 
place to two men who are total strangers to you.” 
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“Yes,” said Mr. Armadale—“ because you are strangers.” 

Few as the words were, the inference to be drawn from them was not 
of a nature to set distrust at rest. Mr. Neal put it plainly into words. 

“You are in urgent need of my help and of the doctor’s help,” he 
said. “Am I to understand (so long as you secure our assistance) that 
the impression which the closing passages of this letter may produce on 
us is a matter of indifference to you?” 

“Yes. I don’t spare you. I don’t spare myself. I do spare my 
wife.” 

“You force me to a conclusion, sir, which is a very serious one,” said 
Mr. Neal. “If I am to finish this letter under your dictation, I must 
claim permission—having read aloud the greater part of it already—to 
read aloud what remains, in the hearing of this gentleman, as a witness.” 

“Read it.” 

Gravely doubting, the doctor resumed his chair. Gravely doubting, 
Mr. Neal turned the leaf, and read the next words :— 


“ There is more to tell before I can leave the dead man to his rest. 
Ihave described the finding of his body. But I have not described the 
circumstances under which he met his death. 

“ He was known to have been on deck when the yacht’s boats were 
seen approaching the wreck ; and he was afterwards missed in the con- 
fusion caused by the panic of the crew. At that time the water was five 
feet deep in the cabin, and was rising fast. There was little doubt of his 
haviag gone down into that water of his own accord. The discovery of 
his wife’s jewel-box, close under him, on the floor, explained his presence 
in the cabin. He was known to have seen help approaching, and it was 
quite likely that he had thereupon gone below to make an effort at saving 
the box. It was less probable—though it might still have been inferred— 
that his death was the result of some accident in diving, which had for 
the moment deprived him of his senses. But a discovery made by the 
yacht’s crew, pointed straight to a conclusion, which struck the men, one 
and all, with the same horror. When the course of their search brought 
them to the cabin, they found the scuttle bolted, and the door locked on 
the outside. Had some one closed the cabin, not knowing he was there? 
Setting the panic-stricken condition: of the crew out of the question, there 
was no motive for closing the cabin before leaving the wreck. But one 
other conclusion remained. Had some murderous hand purposely locked 
the man in, and left him to drown as the water rose over him? 

“Yes. A murderous hand had locked him in, and left him to drown. 
That hand was mine.” 


The Scotchman started up from the table; the doctor shrank from the 
bedside. The two looked at the dying wretch, mastered by the same 
loathing, chilled by the same dread. He lay there, with his child’s head on 
his breast ; abandoned by the sympathies of man, accursed by the justice 
of God—he lay there, in the isolation of Cain, and looked back at them. 
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At the moment when the two men rose to their feet, the door leading 
into the next reom was shaken heavily on the outer side, and a sound like 
the sound of a fall, striking dull on their ears, silenced them both, 
Standing nearest to the door, the doctor opened it, passed through, and 
closed it instantly. Mr. Neal turned his back on the bed, and waited the 
event in silence. The sound, which had failed to awaken the child, had 
failed also to attract the father’s notice. His own words had taken hin 
far from all that was passing at his death-bed. His helpless body was 
back on the wreck, and the ghost of his lifeless hand was turning the lock 
of the cabin door. 

A bell rang in the next room—eager voices talked; hurried footsteps 
moved in it—an interval passed, and the doctor returned. ‘“ Was she 
listening ?” whispered Mr. Neal, in German. ‘The women are restoring 
her,” the doctor whispered back. ‘She has heard it all. In God's 
name, what are we to do next?” Before it was possible to reply, 
Mr. Armadale spoke. ‘The doctor’s return had roused him to a sense of 
present things. 

“ Go on,” he said, as if nothing had happened. 

“T refuse to meddle further with your infamous secret,” returned 
Mr. Neal. ‘ You are a murderer on your own confession. If that letter 
is to be finished, don’t ask me to hold the pen for you.” 

“You gave me your promise,” was the reply, spoken with the same 
immovable self-possession. ‘‘ You must write for me, or break your word.” 

For the moment, Mr. Neal was silenced. There the man lay— 
sheltered from the execration of his fellow-creatures, under the shadow 
of Death — beyond the reach of all human condemnation, beyond the 
dread of all mortal laws; sensitive to nothing but his one last resolution 
to finish the letter addressed to his son. 

Mr. Neal drew the doctor aside. ‘A word with you,” he said, in 
German. ‘ Do you persist in asserting that he may be speechless before 
we can send to Stuttgart?” 

“ Look at his lips,” said the doctor, “ and judge for yourself.” 

His lips answered for him: the reading of the narrative had left its 
mark on them already. A distortion at the corners of his mouth, which 
had been barely noticeable when Mr. Neal entered the room, was plainly 
visible now. His slow articulation laboured more and more painfully 
with every: word he uttered. The position was emphatically a terrible 
one. Aftera moment more of hesitation, Mr. Neal made a last attempt 
to withdraw: from it. 

“ Now my eyes are open,” he said, sternly, “do you dare hold me to 
an engagement which you forced on me blindfold?” 

‘* No,” answered Mr. Armadale. “TI leave you to break your word.” 

The look which accompanied that reply, stung the Scotchman’s pride 
to the quick. When he spoke next, he spoke seated in his former place 
at the table. 

“No man ever yet said of me that I broke my word,” he retorted, 
angrily ; “and not even you shall say it of me now. Mind this! Ifyou 
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hold me to my promise, I hold you to my condition. I have reserved my 
freedom of action, and I warn you I will use it at my own sole discretion, 
as soon as I am released from the sight of you.” 

“ Remember he is dying,” pleaded the doctor, gently. 

“Take your place, sir,” said Mr. Neal, pointing to the empty’ chair. 
“What remains to be read, I will only read in your hearing. What 
remains to be written, I will only write in your presence. You brought 
me here. I have a right to insist—and I do insist—on your remaining as 
a witness to the last,” 

The doctor accepted his position without remonstrance. Mr. Neal 
returned to the manuscript, and read what remained of it uninterruptedly 
to the end’:— 


“ Without a word in my own defence, I have acknowledged my guilt. 
Without a word in my own defence, I will reveal how the crime was 
committed. 

“No thought of him was in my mind, when I saw his wife insensible 
on the deck of the timber-ship. I did my part in lowering her safely into 
the boat. Then, and not till then, I felt the thought of him coming 
back. In the confusion that prevailed while the men of the yacht were 
forcing the men of the ship to wait their time, I had an opportunity of 
searching for him unobserved. I stepped back from the bulwark, not 
knowing whether he was away in the first boat, or whether he was still on 
board—I stepped back, and saw him mount the cabin stairs empty- 
handed, with the water dripping from him. After looking eagerly towards 
the boat (without noticing me), he saw there was time to spare before the 
crew were taken off. ‘Once more!’ he said to himself—and disappeared 
ayain, to make a last effort at recovering the jewel-box. The devil at my 
elbow whispered, ‘ Don’t shoot him like a man: drown him like a dog!’ 
Ie was under water when I bolted the scuttle. But his head rose to the 
surface- before I could close the cabin door. I looked at him, and he 
looked at me—and I locked the door in his face. The next minute, I was 
back among the last men left on deck. ‘The minute after, it was too late 
torepent. The storm was threatening us with destruction, and the boat's 
crew were pulling for their lives from the ship. 

“My son! I have pursued you from my grave with a confession which 
my love might have spared you. Read on, and you will know why. 

“T will say nothing of my sufferings; I will plead for no mercy to my 
memory. There is a strange sinking at my heart, a strange trembling in 
my hand, while I write these lines, which warns me to hasten to the end. 
I left the island without daring to look for the last time at the woman 
whom I had lost so miserably, whom I had injured so vilely. When 
I left, the whole weight of the suspicion roused by the manner of 
Ingleby’s death, rested on the crew of the French vessel. No motive for 
the supposed murder could be brought home to any of them—but they 
were known to be, for the most part, outlawed ruffians capable of any 
crime, and they were suspected and examined accordingly. It was not 
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till afterwards that I heard by accident of the suspicion shifting round at 
last to me. The widow alone recognized the vague description given of 
the strange man who had made one of the yacht’s crew, and who had dis- 
appeared the day afterwards. The widow alone knew, from that time 
forth, why her husband had been murdered, and who had done the deed. 
When she made that discovery, a false report of my death had been 
previously circulated in the island. Perhaps I was indebted to the report 
for my immunity from all legal proceedings—perhaps (no eye but Ingleby’s 
having seen me lock the cabin door) there was not evidence enough to 
justify an inquiry—perhaps the widow shrank from the disclosures which 
must have followed a public charge against me, based on her own bare sus- 
picion of the truth. However it might be, the crime which I had committed 
unseen, has remained a crime unpunished from that time to this. 

“‘T left Madeira for the West Indies, in disguise. The first news that 
met me when the ship touched at Barbadoes, was the news of my mother’s 
death. I had no heart to return to the old scenes. ‘he prospect of 
living at home in solitude, with the torment of my own guilty remem- 
brances gnawing at me day and night, was more than I had the courage to 
confront. Without landing, or discovering myself to any one on shore, 
I went on as far as the ship would take me—to the island of Trinidad. 

“ At that place I first saw your mother. It was my duty to tell her 
the truth—and I treacherously kept my secret. It was my duty to spare 
her the hopeless sacrifice of her freedom and her happiness to such an 
existence as mine—and I did her the injury of marrying her. If she is 
alive when you read this, grant her the mercy of still concealing the 
truth. The one atonement I can make to her, is to keep her unsuspicious 
to the last of the man she has married. Pity her, as I have pitied her. 
Let this letter be a sacred confidence between father and son. 

“ The time when you were born, was the time when my health began 
to give way. Some months afterwards, in the first days of my recovery, 
you were brought to me; and I was told that you had been christened 
during my illness. Your mother had done as other loving mothers do— 
she had christened her first-born by his father’s name. You, too, were 
Allan Armadale. Even in that early time—even while I was happily 
ignorant of what I have discovered since—my mind misgave me when I 
looked at you, and thought of that fatal name. 

“ As soon as I could be moved, my presence was required at my 
estates in Barbadoes. It crossed my mind—wild as the idea may appear 
to you—to renounce the condition which compelled my son as well as 
myself to take the Armadale name, or lose the succession to the Armadale 
property. But, even in those days, the rumour of a contemplated eman- 
cipation of the slaves—the emancipation which is now close at hand—was 
spreading widely in the colony. No man could tell how the value of West 
Indian property might be affected if that threatened change ever took place. 
No man could tell—if I gave you back my own paternal name, and left 
you without other provision in the future than my own paternal estate— 
how you might one day miss the broad Armadale acres, or to what future 
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penury I might be blindly condemning your mother and yourself. Mark 
how the fatalities gathered one on the other! Mark how your Christian 
name came to you, how your surname held to you, in spite of me! 

“My health had improved in my old home—but it was for a time only. 
I sank again, and the doctors ordered me to Europe. Avoiding England 
(why, you may guess), I took my passage, with you and your mother, for 
France. From France we passed into Italy. We lived here; we lived 
there. It was useless. Death had got me—and Death followed me, go 
where I might. I bore it, for I had an alleviation to turn to which I had 
not deserved. You may shrink in horror from the very memory of me, 
now. In those days, you comforted me. The only warmth I still felt at 
my heart was the warmth you brought to it. My last glimpses of happiness 
in this world, were the glimpses given me by my infant son. 

“ We removed from Italy, and went next to Lausanne—the place from 
which I am now writing to you. The post of this morning has brought 
me news, later and fuller than any I had received thus far, of the widow 
of the murdered man. The letter lies before me while I write. It comes 
from a friend of my early days, who has seen her, and spoken to her 
—who has been the first to inform her that the report of my death 
in Madeira was false. He writes, at a loss to account for the violent 
agitation which she showed on hearing that I was still alive, that I was 
married, and that I had an infant son. He asks me if I can explain it. 
He speaks in terms of sympathy for her—a young and beautiful woman, 
buried in the retirement of a fishing village on the Devonshire coast ; ‘her 
father dead; her family estranged from her, in merciless disapproval of 
her marriage. He writes words which might have cut me to the heart, 
but for a closing passage in his letter, which seized my whole attention 
the instant I came to it; and which has forced from me the narrative 
that these pages contain. 

“T now know, what never even entered my mind as a suspicion till 
the letter reached me. I now know that the widow of the man whose 
death lies at my door, has borne a posthumous child. That child is a 
boy—a year older than my own son. Secure in her belief in my death, 
his mother has done, what my son’s mother did: she has christened 
her child by his father’s name. Again, in the second generation, there 
are two Allan Armadales as there were in the first. After working its 
deadly mischief with the fathers, the fatal resemblance of names has 
descended to work its deadly mischief with the sons. 

“ Guiltless minds may see nothing thus far but the result of a series 
of events which could lead no other way. I—with that man’s life to 
answer for—I, going down into my grave, with my crime unpunished and 
unatoned, see what no guiltless minds can discern. I see danger in the 
future, begotten of the danger in the past—treachery that is the offspring 
of his treachery, and crime that is the child of my crime. Is the dread 
that now shakes me to the soul, a phantom raised by the superstition of 
a dying man? I look into the Book which all Christendom venerates ; 
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and the Book tells me that the sin of the father shall be visited on the 
child. I look out into the world; and I see the living witnesses. round 
me to that terrible truth. I see the vices which have contaminated the 
father, descending, and contaminating the child; I see the shame which 
has disgraced the father’s name, descending, and disgracing the child's, 
I look in on myself—and I see My Crime, ripening again for the future 
in the self-same circumstance which first sowed the seeds of it in the 
past; and descending, in inherited contamination of Evil, from me to 
my son.” 


At those lines the writing ended. There, the stroke had struck him, 
and the pen had dropped from his hand. 

He knew the place; he remembered the words. At the instant when 
the reader’s voice stopped, he looked eagerly at the doctor. “TI have 
got what comes next in my mind,” he said, with slower and slower articu- 
lation. ‘‘ Help me to speak it.” 

The doctor administered a stimulant, and signed to Mr. Neal to give 
him time. After a little delay, the flame of the sinking spirit leapt up 
in his eyes once more. Resolutely struggling with his failing speech, he 
summoned the Scotchman to take the pen; and pronounced the closing 
sentences of the narrative, as his memory gave them back to him, one by 
one, in these words :— 


“ Despise my dying conviction, if you will—but grant me, I solemnly 
implore you, one last request. My son! the only hope I have left for 
you, hangs on a Great Doubt—the doubt whether we are, or are not, 
the masters of our own destinies. It may be, that mortal freewill can 
conquer mortal fate ; and that going, as we all do, inevitably to death, we 
go inevitably to nothing that is before death. If this be so, indecd, 
respect—though you respect nothing else—the warning which I give 
you from my grave. Never, to your dying day, let any living soul 
approach you who is associated, directly or indirectly, with the crime 
which your father has committed. Avoid the widow of the man I killed 
—if the widow still lives. Avoid the maid whose wicked hand smoothed 
the way to the marriage—if the maid is still in her service. And more 
than all, avoid the man who bears the same name as your own. Offend 
your best benefactor, if that benefactor’s influence has connected you one 
with the other. Desert the woman who loves you, if that woman is a 
link between you and him. Hide yourself from him under an assumed 
name. Put the mountains and the seas between you ; be ungrateful, be 
unforgiving ; be all that is most repellent to your own gentler nature, 
rather than live under the same roof, and breathe the same air with that 
man. Never let the two Allan Armadales meet in this world: never, 
never, never ! . 

“There lies the way by which you may escape—if any way there 
be. Take it, if you prize your own innocence and your own happiness, 
through all your life to come! 
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“T have done. IfI could have trusted any weaker influence than the 
influence of this confession to incline you to my will, I would have spared 
you the disclosure which these pages contain. You are lying on my 
breast, sleeping the innocent sleep of a child, while a stranger’s hand 
writes these words for you as they fall from my lips. Think what the 
strength of my conviction must be, when I can find the courage, on my 
death-bed, to darken all your young life at its outset with the shadow of 
your father’s crime. Think—and be warned. Think—and forgive me if 


you can.” 


There, it ended. Those were the father’s last words to the son. 

Inexorably faithful to his forced duty, Mr. Neal laid aside the pen, 
and read over aloud the lines he had just written. ‘Is there more to 
add?” he asked, with his pitilessly steady voice. There was no more 
to add. 

Mr. Neal folded the manuscript, enclosed it in a sheet of paper, and 
sealed it with Mr. Armadale’s own seal. “The address?” he said, with his 
merciless business formality. ‘To Allan Armadale, junior,” he wrote, as 
the words were dictated from the bed. “Care of Godfrey Hammick, Esq,, 
Offices of Messrs. Hammick and Ridge, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London.” 
Having written the address, he waited, and considered for a moment. “ Is 
your executor to open this?” he asked. 

“No! he is to give it to my son, when my son is of an age to under- 
stand it.” 

“In that case,” pursued Mr. Neal, with all his wits in remorseless 
working order, “I will add a dated note to the address, repeating your own 
words as you have just spoken them, and explaining the circumstances 
under which my handwriting appears on the document.” He wrote the 
note in the briefest and plainest terms—read it over aloud as he had read 
over what went before—signed his name and address at the end, and 
made the doctor sign next, as witness of the proceedings, and as medical 
evidence of the condition in which Mr. Armadale then lay. This done, 
he placed the letter in a second enclosure, sealed it as before, and directed 
itto Mr. Hammick, with the superscription of “ private,” added to the 
address, : 

“Do you insist on my posting this?” he asked, rising with the letter 
in his hand. “ 

“ Give him time to think,” said the doctor. ‘ For the child’s sake 
give him time to think! A minute may change him.” 

“T will give him five minutes,” answered Mr. Neal, placing his watch 
on the table, implacably just to the very last. 

They waited, both looking attentively at Mr. Armadale. The signs of 
change which had appeared in him already, were multiplying fast. The 
movement which continued mental agitation had communicated to the 
muscles of his face, was beginning, under the same dangerous influence, 
to-spread downwards. His once helpless hands lay still no longer ; they 
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struggled pitiably on the bed-clothes. At sight of that warning token the 
doctor turned with a gesture of alarm, and beckoned Mr. Neal to come 
nearer. ‘ Put the question at once,” he said; “if you let the five minutes 
pass, you may be too late.” 

Mr. Neal approached the bed. He, too, noticed the movement of the 
hands. ‘Is that a bad sign?” he asked. 

The doctor bent his head gravely. “Put your question at once,” he 
repeated, “ or you may be too late.” 

Mr. Neal held the letter before the eyes of the dying man. “ Do you 
know what this is ?” 

“ My letter.” 

“ Do you insist on my posting it?” 

He mastered his failing speech for the last time, and gave the answer, 

“eet” 

Mr. Neal moved to the door, with the letter in his hand. The German 
followed him a few steps, opened his lips to plead for a longer delay, met 
the Scotchman’s inexorable eye, and drew back again in silence. The 
door closed and parted them, without a word having passed on either 
side. 

The doctor went back to the bed, and whispered to the sinking man, 
* Let me call him back; there is time to stop him yet!” It was useless, 
No answer came: nothing showed that he heeded, or ‘even heard. His 
eyes wandered from the child, rested for a moment on his own struggling 
hand, and looked up entreatingly in the compassionate face that bent over 
him. The doctor lifted the hand—paused—followed the father’s longing 
eyes back to the child—and, interpreting his last wish, moved the hand 
gently towards the boy’s head. The hand touched it, and trembled 
violently. In another instant the trembling seized on the arm, and spread 
over the whole upper part of the body. The face turned from pale to 
red ; from red to purple ; from purple to pale again. Then the toiling 
hands lay still, and the shifting colour changed no more. 


The window of the next room was open, when the doctor entered it 
from the death-chamber, with the child in his arms. He looked out as he 
passed by, and saw Mr. Neal in the street below, slowly returning 
to the inn. 

“ Where is the letter?” he asked. 

Three words sufficed for the Scotchman’s answer. 

“Tn the post.” 


THE END OF THE FIRST BOOK. 
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Middle-Class Edueation in England, 


—_— oO 


GIRLS. 


Ir the education of middle-class Boys is a vague and cloudy subject to 
treat in writing, what is that of Girls? At first sight, the subject seems 
to be too chaotic to be examined on any principle or in any method at 
all; and perhaps the best purpose to be answered by any examination at 
all is that of exposing the ccnfusion itself. In the Boys’ case there is 
something like firm ground to stand on in the universal agreement that 
boys should be somehow educated, and in the old custom of making Latin 
and Greek the chief studies; but in the case of the Girls, there is no 
tradition, no common conviction, no established method, no imperative 
custom,—nothing beyond a supposition that girls must somehow learn to 
read and write, and to practise whatever accomplishment may be the 
fashion at the time. Asa matter of fact, some of us have an impression 
that things are not so bad as they were at the beginning of the century ; 
and there are evidences that this is true: but still, the way in which girls 
generally spend their time from seven years old to twenty is so desperately 
unfavourable to mind and character, or (to speak more moderately) so 
inferior to what it might be, and to the way in which their grandmothers 
passed their precious youth, nearly as far back as we can trace them, that 
we may well feel a sort of despair in approaching the subject with any 
practical aim. 

The custom of giving girls a classical education three centuries ago, 
ought to have settled for ever the pretended doubt whether the female 
intellect is adequate to the profitable study of the classics ; and, as the 
practice was by no means confined to the aristocracy, the results should 
have left no room to question the benefit of such studies. But the 
religious struggle of the seventeenth century disturbed the natural course 
of women’s training, as it disturbed everything else; and a manifest 
decline of female intelligence and manners followed the abatement of 
Puritanism, and the enlargement of social liberty or licence. Our grand- 
mothers did, however, learn something well. Their parents had not fallen 
into the modern temptation of being ashamed of their station in life, and 
anxious that their children should attain a higher. The daughters were 
prepared to be what their mothers had been before them; and the 
children therefore learned early and thoroughly what their mothers could 
teach them. They had better health than modern children,—little as was 
then popularly known of sanitary truths and methods. They were more 
in the open air, had rougher sports, were not over-worked in their brains, 
and had a larger variety of occupations. In times when every woman 
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below the highest ranks knew how to cook, to prepare medicines, to wash 
laces and iron cambrics, and plait shirt-frills, and manage the garden, and 
take care of the domestic pets, there was exercise and variety enough to 
counteract the mischiefs of long hours at the needle, under the conditions 
of a high seat and a straight back, or no back at all, to the bench. What 
the literary pursuit of those days was, and what the spelling, and what 
the general cultivation of mind among young women of the middle class, 
their letters, and even their receipt-books show ; but it was the advantage 
of their time that the middle classes knew what they would be at in the 
training of their daughters; and they mainly accomplished their purpose. 
Generally speaking, the girls knew no language but their own, and that 
only by ear and instinct; they had no conception of the meaning of any 
of the ologies, and they were rarely accomplished, except in the arts of the 
needle; but there was a sterling quality in what they did which ought to 
be taken into the account. As far as appears, nearly all the handwritings 
were good,—that is, legible and neat. In the domestic arts it was a 
disgrace to be incompetent: and the mastery of these brought with it,—as 
it always does and always will bring with it,—an opening and a call to 
that grand function of domestic administration which is at once education 
and the fruition of education. It was the reality of this rule in the house- 
hold which gave so much character to our grandmothers, enriched them 
with good sense, ripened them by experience of human life and character, 
and helped them to some of the best results of learning. They wrote 
letters as good, in essential respects, as if they had been taught composi- 
tion ; and their conversation with their husbands, brothers, and pastors, 
was perhaps as good in its way as if it had had a savour of book-learning. 
Add to this the sound health (small-pox and fevers apart), and the natural 
and unconcealed relish of life, and we may ask whether the chief end of 
education,—the educing the powers of the individual—might not be nearly 
as well attained by that generation as by any since. It is true, it was 
dreadful that they misunderstood the treatment of husband or children in 
small-pox ; it was a pity that they feared and despised everything that 
was foreign; it was disastrous that they supposed they held a despotism 
by divine right over their children and servants up to any age; it might 
be amusing that they thought they could have been close to an eclipse by 
sailing in the clouds, or that they supposed Euclid to be a Latin poet, or 
that they did not know where to find our colonies of Virginia and 
Massachusetts Bay on the map; but there were countervailing advantages 
belonging to those days and that training. The health and soundness of 
their neighbourhoods were sustained very much by the knowledge and 
skill of women who really understood the qualities and uses of vegetable 
medicines, and who could practise simple surgery. The doctors of those 
days held many of them in high respect, and committed to them the 
care and cure of wounds, sores, burns, dislocations, and a wide range of 
ordinary-diseases. If they did not respect the wills of their children, they 
did not overtask their brains. If they held a strict rule over their 
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servants, they took them first for pupils and then for friends; they first 
trained them in domestic business, and then made common cause with them 
in it. If they knew nothing of foreign nations and notions, they were good 
judges of foreign commodities; and if they were not clear as to where tea 
and spices and silks and shawls came from, they could appreciate them when 
under their hands. They no doubt inflicted some pain and fell short of much 
good by their narrowness of view and scantiness of intellectual culture ; but 
they were what they were intended by their parents to be ; and they were 
tolerably complete as far as they went and professed to go. And certainly 
they were less in the rear of the boys of their generation than girls are 


, 


now. 

Their acquirements, such as they were, were obtained at home for the 
most part; and further, at the writing-school, the sewing-school, or the 
general day-school. Then followed the period of middle-class girls’ 
boarding-schools. There was a great expansion and multiplication of 
these during the war which followed the French Revolution. It ‘was 
a period of high prosperity for certain middle-class interests, while so 
costly to the country on the whole. I need not describe it, for it was not 
so long ago but that we have all heard our elders speak of it if we have 
not ourselves witnessed the effects of it. There can be no doubt that we 
are suffering now from the sort of education which then became common 
among the farming aud shopkeeping classes. As the parents made war 
and monopoly profits, an evil emulation entered into too many of them 
to rise in gentility ; and one of the first methods they took was to make 
sportsmen of their sons, and fine ladies of their daughters. Nence the 
low condition of agriculture before the repeal of the corn laws ; hence 
the deteriorated household character of women of the shopkeeping, and 
even the farming class for a generation past; hence the mushroom 
“ Ladies’ Seminaries” which became a byword long ago,—a representative 
term for false pretension, vulgarity, and cant. The complaints of dis- 
mayed parents that their yirls at eighteen could do no one thing well, 
and pretended only to read a little French with difficulty, play badly on 
the piano, and ornament screens, are still fresh in our ears. How low 
this sort of parental vanity and filial failure descended in the gradation of 
the middle class could scarcely be believed by any who do not know that 
class well throughout. It is enough to say here that “the butcher, the 
baker, the candlestick-maker,” were as anxious about their girls playing 
a tune on the piano, and having a water-colour daub to show, as the 
richest tenant-farmer in the days of the sliding scale. 

There has certainly been some improvement since that time,—half 
a century ago; and the most striking part of the improvement has .been 
within the last half, and especially the last quarter of those fifty years. 
This is an encouragement to look into the present state of things,—chaotic 
as it appears from the highest point of view. What, then, is the state 
of Girls’ education now? 
The improvement might not be distinctly proposed half a century ago; 
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but it can hardly be doubted that the stir was beginning. One evidence 
of this is that some girls of the middle class were allowed to learn Latin 
and Greek ; and that some others who were not permitted desired it. It 
was not only a solitary young creature, here and there, like Mrs. Somerville, 
~ who desired it for special reasons, but many on the general grounds which 
make it desirable. It must have been above sixty years since that little 
Mary, afterwards Mrs. Somerville, said something to Professor Playfair, 
after having bound him to secrecy. ‘Did he think there was any harm 
in a girl learning Latin?” “That,” he answered, “depended on what 
it was for.” Mary gave her reason: she wanted to study Newton's 
Principia. The professor did not see how this could hurt her; it took 
only a few months to make her mistress of both the language and the 
book : and certainly nobody has ever thought her the worse for either. But 
fifty years ago other girls, less gifted than little Mary, were petitioning to 
be taught Latin. The various parents and guardians received the petition 
variously ; but on the whole they were far less liberal than parents are 
now. “What?” exclaimed the respectable and enlightened father, 
accustomed to lead in his own little social world. His timid young 
daughter trembled at the rebuking tone of his terrible “What?” 
“Please, father, I should like to learn Latin.” “ You learn Latin! 
What a fancy! How should you learn Latin? And why should you? 
A girl learn Latin!” “But, father, Queen Elizabeth did, and Lady 
Jane Grey, and ” Just look here,” said the father to all in the room; 
“here is a young lady who thinks herself the equal of Lady Jane Grey 
and Queen Elizabeth!” No girl learned Latin in that house; but there 
were houses in which they did; and if we come down to forty years ago, 
we shall find the practice far from uncommon. There were few women 
qualified to teach the dead languages ; but out of that generation of pupils 
those ladies were to arise who have established Preparatory Schools for 
boys of such merit as to be considered some of the best schools in the 
country. Masters in our most eminent public schools have openly rejoiced 
over boys who have come to them from this or that Preparatory School, 
because the mistresses grounded the boys so well in Latin and Greek 
grammar. 

At the beginning of this change, towns where there was a grammar- 
school were usually the first scene of the experiment. Among several 
reasons for this, one was that the under-masters were available for 
teaching in families on reasonable terms. Where Latin is once fairly 
established as a girl’s study, there is sure to be presently a particularly 
good master ready to teach it—some gentle-tempered pedagogue, heart- 
sick at the wickedness of boys; or some true lover of the classics, who 
finds in girls pupils who get over the ground faster, care more for what 
they learn, and enter into the spirit of the literature with a readier 
sympathy and a more immediate enjoyment. The testimony of school- 
masters and private tutors is very strong as to the ease and pleasantness 
of teaching girls in compariscn with boys, when the subject of study is 
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serious and substantial. Thus encouraged by sympathy and success, the 
movement of forty or fifty years ago spread through family connections, 
through neighbourhoods, and from one grammar-school town to another, 
till it had quite ceased to be a remarkable thing that a girl read the Latin 
classics for pleasure. One of the earliest admitted into that paradise was 
not a little blessed in the boon. She was at the head of one of the largest 
and most noted boarding-schools for girls in the country. For the greater 
part of her life, she taught Latin to as many girls as were allowed to learn 
it; and when that was all over, and she was the solitary survivor of her 
family, aged, infirm, and confined to her easy-chair, she indulged in a 
final revel in her favourite literature. When she could enjoy little else, 
the beloved volume—her old Horace—charmed her away from present 
evils. We liked to hear the same story of Lord Grey, in the days of his 
great political anxiety; but, pleasant as it is to think of the old Minister 
forgetting his cares in a revolutionary time in a midnight treat of a 
favourite Ode, there is something more genial still in the image of the old 
schoolmistress, whose work is done, solacing her hours of pain and weak- 
ness with the literature which she fell in love with in her prime. 

As there is no standard for the education of girls, and no basis of 
principle or consent on which to establish it, there are frequent changes 
of fashion or fancy in practice. On this very point there have been 
fluctuations down to the present hour: and no one would undertake to 
say what proportion of the girlhood of the country has the advantage of 
any classical training at all. Some of us think that the practice is more 
common among the aristocracy than the middle class; others who begin 
to count on their fingers the women they know to be able to read Latin, 
and the numoer of those who can write it, soon get a notion that the 
thing is altogether more common than is generally supposed. But this 
kind of investigation, rough and superficial at best, can relate only to that 
higher rank of the middle class which is not very unlike the aristocracy 
in the education of its daughters. 

The social condition which just now renders the inquiry into the 
edueation of girls particularly interesting, is that the present is a period 
of transition for that class. Within half a century the girlhood of the 
upper middle class has gone through an experience of permanent historical 
importance. . At the beginning of. that time, it was assumed in ordinary 
practice, as in law and politics, that every woman is maintained by her 
father or her husband, or other male relative. “The false and partial 
prosperity induced by the war disguised from many parents of daughters 
the trial which awaited them. When the war was over, and its ravages 
were felt without mitigation—when the currency was in a most critical 
condition, and the old poor-law was as a gangrene in the very vitals of 
society, the lot of increasing numbers of middle-class women became 
appalling. After the suspense and crash of 1825-6, there seemed to 
be nothing between them and despair. Their fathers or husbands ruined, 
their brothers thrown destitute on the world, what was to become of the 
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hundreds of thousands of women who had always been told, and had 
always believed, that they would be taken care of as long as they lived? 
It happened, as might have been foretold, that women did anything 
that they could devise to escape the workhouse. The greater number, 
perhaps, could do nothing but accept charity in the form of dependence, 
with its carking cares and intolerable-humiliations ; but there was such a 
rush into governessing as was never seen before. The rush affected all 
the very few departments of industry open to middle-class women; but 
it is the governessing which concerns us here, as determining the quality 
of female education for one generation at least. We need not explore the 
painful subject. It is enough to refer to what each of us can remember 
of what we knew or have heard of the astonishing ignorance of women 
who professed to teach; of the bad health, bad manners, bad tempers, 
and even the bad morals of reduced ladies, driven to obtain a main- 
tenance in any way they could. 

Something must come out of such a state of things as this. There 
was more employment of masters, with manifest advantage. But the 
grand step was the familiarising the mind of society with the idea of 
women becoming self-dependent. It could not but be agreed, in the 
next place, that girls foredoomed to self-support (such was the view 
then) should be more or less qualified for some branch of industry. 
Teaching was as yet the only occupation, besides needlework, which 
seemed practicable; and the efforts of so many to qualify themselves, 
ever so little, for a life of teaching constituted a demand for some improve- 
ment in female education. At the time at which we are living, it is an 
indisputable fact that above two millions of the women of England are 
self-supporting workers: it is an admitted truth that while the customs 
of English society remain what they are, there must be tens of thousands 
of middle-class women dependent on their own industry: and it can 
hardly be doubtful, even to the most reluctant eyes, that the workers ought 
to be properly trained to the business of their lives. 

The interest of the present time, then, is in its being the date of an 
opening of a new line of life for a considerable proportion of middle- 
class women; and the date therefore of a radical change in the prin- 
ciple and conduct of the intellectual culture of the educators of the next 
generation. It is settled that marriage is much less general than for- 
merly ; that while it remains so a multitude of women must work for 
the support of themselves, and sometimes their connexions; that the 
excessive badness of the girls’ schools and domestic schoolrooms of the 
last generation must be retrieved ; and that the retrieval has been really 
begun in a partial way. 

So much is agreed: the next question is—What means of education 
are actually in use at this moment for middle-class girls? 

The daughters of wealthy commoners go through much the same 
training as the classesabove them. Those who are educated by governesses 
and masters at home, exclusively, may be well-mannered, and have 
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some general culture; and they may learn some special thing, some 
language or branch of art, really well: but they can hardly, by any 
possibility, be educated to the highest purpose by that method. Without 
the society of equals, and the impulse and discipline of extensive compa: 
nionship, girls can no more have their powers developed and their qualities 
ascertained than boys can. Nobody believes that a boy, or a family of 
brothers, could become what men ought to be by an education by a 
tutor at home, without school or college. Girls are, under such a system, 
as surely as boys, doomed to be priggish, conceited, one-sided, superficial, 
and either languid or full of partisan tendencies. The number of girls 
who can be brought up in that way must, however, be always a very small 
proportion of their class. The same may be said of those who are sent 
to very exclusive schools—costly schools, presided over by poor ladies of 
high birth, who lay out their plans to draw bishops’ daughters, and those of 
the wealthy clergy, and of ambitious, opulent people of other classes. The 
best of these schools are really very good, the house like a modified 
home, the instructors highly qualified, and the health and manners such 
as would be proposed in the best aristocratic homes. The results may be 
better than those of the domestic schoolroom with its governess ; but 
there is no scope for, nor conception of, such mental exercise and training 
as are to be had in less exclusive schools. 

The “genteel” schools, which are merely an imitation of these,—the 
fantastical households in which the pupils are elegantly dressed,—probably 
in uniform, with a marked style of bonnet, and veils all hanging down on 
the same side; in which every movement is measured, and the pupils all 
speak alike, and walk alike, and write the same hand, and utter the same 
pretty sentiments,—there is no need to waste a line of space on them, 
unless it be to notice one particular. In such schools the daughters of 
rich parents are dressed in a costly way, while the children from poorer 
homes wear dresses of the same colour and make, so as to preserve the 
uniform appearance in their walks, but of coarser and cheaper materials. 
This is so corrupting to the richer and poorer children alike, that parents 
who would subject them to such training can hardly be open to any 
appeal to their reason or their feelings. Such schools would, in fact, 
receive no notice at all here, but for the painful fact that too many girls 
of good natural promise are sent to them by the vanity or snobbishness, 
or mercenary calculations of their parents. It is too true that fathers 
who would grudge good teaching in Latin or geometry to their daughters, 
and mothers who would drive hard bargains with governesses and masters, 
pay more than can be saved in such ways for the uniform and other fan- 
tastic devices of the school which is, before all other tl.ings, genteel. 

The greatest, or most conspicuous change which has taken place is in 
the next and far larger class of boarding-schools,—the schools filled from 
the manufacturers’ houses, and the surgeons’, and lawyers’, and country- 
gentlemen’s, and large tenant-farmers’. It is scarcely credible now what 
some of those schools were like during and after the critical financial 
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period which cast so many poor ladies adrift to get their bread as they 
might. Those were the days when girls took their exercise, walking two 
and two, in melancholy procession; and not seldom with books in their 
hands, learning their lessons as they walked. Those were the days when 
half-a-dozen of them were crammed into a bedroom not airy enough for 
two; and when they washed their feet all round on Saturday nights with 
a limited supply of water and towels. Those were the days when saucy 
girls invented names of European capitals, and found the most extraordi- 
nary places on the map, with full approbation from a short-sighted teacher. 
Those were the days when the Sunday morning lesson might be learning 
four lines of Paradise Lost by heart, leaving off whether there was a stop 
ornot. Those were the days when fine filial sentiments were expressed 
in letters home by twenty or fifty girls at the same time, on invisible 
lines, and in writing touched up by the writing-master, and when the 
drawing-master had his hands full before the holidays in putting a good 
face on the flower and landscape pieces about to be carried to many homes 
as an advertisement of the school. Those were the days of the almost 
universal crooked spines that Dr. Andrew Combe wrote of, in the warning 
book which first astonished parents into attending to the physical part of 
education. That book told of girls’ boarding-schools, very large and of 
high reputation, where scarcely one, or not one, spine was entirely straight. 
Those were the days when the daughters were, without fault of their own, 
disappointing to the parents when they came home. They had missed 
the household training which they would have had under their mothers; 
and it did not appear that there was any one thing that they understood 
well enough to teach. It is true, this old-fashioned notion of sending 
one girl to school, or giving her masters, that she may teach the younger 
sisters is essentially bad, and foredoomed to fail in ninety-nine cases in a 
hundred; but the failure should not lie in the girl’s not having acquired 
what she is sent to school to learn. Her information cannot be extensive 
enough, nor matured enough, to fit her to convey it to others; and the 
chances are fifty to one against her being naturally qualified to teach, 
however diligent and conscientious she may be. Through all stages of 
social experience in education, the plan of educating a family by educating 
the eldest, and making a teacher of her, has been found and will be found 
to fail; but all the real obstacles were, in those former days, hidden by 
the vast and engrossing evil that the proposed teacher had herself learned 
nothing. It can hardly be necessary to say that among the common 
crowd of such schools there was here and there a very superior one; nor 
that the better sort were usually large, and always with a long list of 
candidates waiting for admission. In such schools Latin and French were 
really well taught, and the pupils had the opportunity of becoming 
musicians and artists, if they had the natural qualifications. Even the 
best of such schools, however, had its idiosyncrasy, which, during such 
a period of debased education, was the same thing as a drawback or defect. 
All the girls in such a school,—or all but the reckless and unworthy—- 
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had one style of thinking, and of expression of their thought; or, rather, 
what they expressed was not thought, but sentiment. In one such school, 
the girls all wrote demonstrative letters; in another, the style was 
poetical ; in another moral, or sprightly. The handwriting of one set of 
elderly ladies now living tells where they were educated, as does the 
epistolary style of another set; and the open-air gait and salutations of 
another, and the drawing-room manners of yet another. While this 
result was produced, each establishment was thus conspicuously marked 
as having failed of the true aim of education—however honourable, in 
such times, might be the comparative character and achievement of the 
school. 

We may safely say that the baser sort of schools above described have 
been extinguished by hundreds, and more and more rapidly for many 
years past; and that if the higher order just spoken of are less famous and 
less extolled than they used to be, it is because society has learned to look 
out for something better still. 

The girls of the lower middle class have, all the while, had little 
choice and little chance. Their educational lot has been truly dreary. 
Wherever it can be managed, the children of small farmers, country shop- 
keepers, and poor professional men naturally go to a day-school, as the 
cheapest plan. The day-school may be good, bad, or indifferent, accord- 
ing to the accident of a better or worse master or mistress; but it seems 
to be too true that the low-priced boarding-schools for girls of that rank 
do the pupils more harm than good. While improvement has been going 
on over their heads, too many of these schools are such that the parents 
ask themselves, when it is too late, whether their girls would not have 
done better at home,—learning writing and arithmetic of their father in 
the evenings, and reading with their mother in the hours which such 
families must devote to the needle. That the case is not as yet much 
improved seems to be shown by some significant traits of conduct and 
manners in that class at the present hour. 

Take a country neighbourhood, where the old-fashioned farming ways 
assume that the girls are to be handy in domestic business. “ The girls 
are not what they used to be,” the complaint is in such places. “ The 
poultry don’t answer as they did, nor does the dairy. ‘The girls must 
have schooling ; but there is no seeing what good it does; for they forget 
their school learning before they have been home two years; and they 


have all real business still to learn.” A lady who happens to be fond of 


teaching, and who is eminently skilled in it, sees what a field there is in such 
a place; and she opens such a school as was never heard of before, far or 
near. There are other teachers besides herself—chosen for their special 
qualifications and their training. Among them, these ladies can teach, in 
the best modern methods, whatever can be useful to girls of this class, 
either in training their faculties—as Latin and geometry ; or in expanding 
their range of reading and general intelligence—as the French language, 
History, and English literature; or in fitting them for the business of life 
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as helpers of their parents—as writing a good hand, arithmetic, and book- 
keeping, and such study of Natural Philosophy and Natural History as 
will at once make them more sensible women generally, and operate 
favourably on their special objects, improving their dairy produce, and 
their poultry, and their honey, and putting them in the way of important 
economy in every branch of management. 

There is a liberal apparatus provided; the hours are fixed consider- 
ately, to suit farmhouse ways; the girls bring their own sewing to do in 
the hours appropriated to genuine instruction in needlework, and cheered 
by pleasant readings. The terms are very low, complete and liberal as is 
the establishment; and those of the pupils who choose may dine there (due 
notice of numbers being given) for scarcely more than the cost-price of 
the provisions. Yet such a school as this goes a-begging. For one father 
and mother who appreciate it, there are half a dozen who find fault, and 
yet more who stand shilly-shallying till their opportunity is lost. Though 
aware that everybody else’s daughters have for two generations past come 
back from school fit for neither one thing nor another, they don’t know 
what to think of anything so new as this school. If the lady would 
charge half her terms for just the French, and the writing, and ciphering, 
with, perhaps, a little geography, and leave out all the rest, they might be 
glad to send their girls to her, And so the lady, having waited as long 
as she—far from being poor—can afford, carries her benefits else- 
where. It is an occasional question among neighbours, whether they 
had not better have kept her; but she is gone, and it is no use 
talking now. 

Take a town case. In a large, old-fashioned, but growing town, there 
seems to be no such thing as a school appropriate to the wants of the 
stall shopkeeping and superior artisan class. Moreover, there is no 
saying when there ever was such a school; for it is the universal com- 
plaint that the domestic comfort, abilities and manners of that class are of 
a very low order from the defective training of the women. Their houses 
are not well kept; the rooms are untidy and not even clean; the ways are 
unpunctual ; the meals are badly cooked; the clothes are badly got up; 
and if there is a servant, there is endless turmoil with her. The mistress 
says the maid does not do her work; the maid finds the mistress unreason- 
able and harsh; and the master and the children feel that both the 
charges are true. There has been so much crying out, all over the 
country, for something which shall be to this order of society what our 
regulated and assisted schools are to the labouring class, that many good 
citizens and sensible women bestir themselves to see what they can do 
among their neighbours. Of these, one lady has an experiment of 
her own. She fits up and opens a convenient house, in an easily 
accessible situation, settles in it a mistress of high qualifications, and a 
housekeeper who has risen through the ranks of domestic service to be fit 
for the present business. Under her, the girls are to learn household 
work in the best style-—cleaning, cooking, laying the table, and sv on; 
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while the proper school-learning is of a better quality than can be found 
anywhere else within reach. When the plans are got fairly to work, 
there will be a regular dinner provided for the smallest payment, for girls 
from a distance ; meantime, the lesson of Jaying the cloth, &c. goes on, 
for the sake of those who bring their dinners. This lesson is rather 
baulked, however, and the superiors are much vexed, by the sort of 
dinners disclosed,—viz. stale pastry bought with money given at home 
for the girls to spend as they like. This phenomenon hastens the plan for 
the good hot dinner at the school,—the roast leg of mutton or sirloin, 
with vegetables, the Irish stew, and other good things, to be cooked by the 
girls, in turn, in view of the table to be kept in the future home of each. 
But the girls have no mind for the roast beef and Yorkshire pudding, or 
the stew, or anything else that sensible peovle like: they go on buying 
stale pastry on their way to school, and pay r__re for it than for the comfort- 
able dinner at their command. In a little while difficulty arises about the 
industrial part of the schooling. Strange to say, the mothers do not like 
that their daughters should learn to wash china properly, to clean furniture, 
rub up silver, and spread a table; and even the fathers object to any time 
being given to the art of cookery. On the whole, the very superior school- 
learning is graciously accepted, if not appreciated ; but the industrial 
element is fatal. The pawnbroker’s daughter is absent on the days when 
it is her turn to sweep a room or make the bread; the cabinet-maker’s 
girls are always missing on ironing days; the linendraper’s girls cannot 
come any more, unless they are excused from all but book, and map, and 
pen work; and thus the scheme is brought to an end, the school /is 
closed, and the husbands and children of these unhappy pupils will have 
to go through the wretched old experience of domestic discomfort and 
wrangling, because the wife and mother does not know how to keep 
house. 

After this review of the late and present condition of middle-class 
female education in England, what should we desire? what may we 
hope? and what should we aim at? The pleasantest part of our con- 
templation is yet to come ; for there are not only significant tokens of 
promise, but such an actual elevation of the ground, and such an advance 
in the practice in some directions, that we are warranted in believing that 
the education of the women of England may soon be whatever we choose 
to make it. 

The case of the Girls differs from that of the Boys, in the absence of all 
need to consider the question of appeal to the State. Probably there is 
nobody in England who for a moment dreams of ‘asking the State to 
undertake, or to touch more or less, the education of the daughters of the 
most active, intelligent, practical, and domestic class of English citizens. 
Only a word is necessary on this head; but that word is of some import- 
ance, and at present, if ever, needing attention. 

The Royal Commissioners on Education reported, three years since, 
in favour of applying to the improvement of education the incomes of 
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charities which have become by lapse of time useless or pernicious. The 
annual amount thus proposed to be transferred exceeds 100,000/. -In 
considering how such a sum would be best applied, attention was fixed 
on the proportion of girls to boys profiting, really or ostensibly, by old 
educational endowment. In common endowed schools, the girls are little 
more than half as many as the boys; and in grammar-schools they are 
only a tenth of the scholars. After the appearance of the Commissioners’ 
Report, it was strongly urged by some sensible people that the great new 
educational want which had arisen since those old bequests were made, 
should be first attended to in the disposal of this fund, viz. the need 
among middle-class women of an education for teaching. Model schools 
—training schools—of this character are an urgent want of the time and 
of the country ; and something of the sort was claimed for the sex, on the 
unquestionable ground that the charities to be superseded were for the 
equal benefit of men and women, and that it would be a manifest unfair- 
ness to apply the income for the benefit of boys alone. At that very time, 
an income from land bequeathed in an old century to needy persons of 
both sexes was used, under the eanction of the Court of Chancery, for 
the erection of a school for boys exclusively. If this example were to be 
followed all over the country while there is no provision for instructing 
and training middle-class women as: teachers, and while many counties 
of England contain no endowed schools at all for girls, it would be as 
pitiful a cowardice on the one hand as it would be an insolent aggression 
on the other to permit such a thing to be done. It is one thing to beg 
from the State help which would involve subservience to State adminis- 
tration in a matter of which Government is not a particularly good judge; 
and it is another thing to claim from Government a just share of existing 
funds, to be applied under conditions agreed upon. Repugnant to English 
notions and feelings as would be a system of public-school education for 
girls, under the management of the Government, or any ecclesiastical 
party, or a joint-stock company, there can be no doubt of the eagerness 
with which the establishment of a few model and training schools of a 
high order would be hailed by women whose lot is to work, and who 
need a good education for the purpose. It will be a cruel injustice if 
they are denied their fair share of funds intended for the aid of equal 
numbers of men and women. 

Even in the three years which have passed since the Commissioners 
reported, advances have been made in female education which have pro- 
duced a great change of feeling. The timid can now hear the mention 
of things which sounded very terrible even so short a time ago; and 
the chances of a really good education becoming attainable are so far 
improved. 

Let it be understood at once that in claiming for middle-class girls a 
substantial and liberal development and training of the mind, and, for those 
who desire it, a special preparation for the educational or other profession 
in life, nobody contemplates the use of any method which is not in 
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accordance with national custom and English feelings. We should not 
like to see little girls in our streets parading in laurel crowns, and carrying 
gilt books,—their prizes of the year,—in their hands. The presence of 
mamma, or a servant, or elder sister would not give respectability to such 
a display in our eyes. We should not like to see our boarding-schools 
thrown open on examination days, for the public, or an invited crowd, 
to enter and see the pupils exhibit their attainments. The presence of a 
bishop or some other high priestly personage, as in France, would not, 
in our view, neutralize the mischief. We should not like the artificial 
flowers and sentimental mottoes with which the scholastic apartment is 
decorated; nor the display of drawings and needlework; nor the laurel 
crowns and medals or badges of honour bestowed in the morning ; nor the 
theatricals in the evening, conducted by the pupils; nor the sort of fame 
carried away, and supposed to be enjoyed for life by the chief prize-takers. 
But it is quite certain that the education given in representative French 
boarding-schools is immeasurably superior to anything that can be had 
in the same class in England. Not only are particular acquirements more 
surely and satisfactorily made, but the intellect is more effectively trained, 
and something of masculine robustness is given to the powers, while the 
sentimental aspect of female character is abundantly attended to. It is 
needless to prove here that Frenchwomen are more able than English- 
women in the conduct of life; that their book-knowledge is more thorough, 
and that they have foreign languages more at command ; that they are better 
qualified for the transaction of business, and more accustomed, because 
more fit, to carry on trade and branches of professions on their own 
account. This used to be supposed owing to the great sacrifice of men 
in Napoleon’s wars; and no doubt the peculiar call upon women for 
action has operated on more than one generation: but at present it 
appears that the high development of female education—itself, perhaps, 
partly owing to the national depletion of men—is the main cause of the 
actual intellectual superiority of middle-class Frenchwomen. The question 
for us is whether we cannot obtain the good without the evil,—the effective 
exercise of the faculties and the sound attainment,—without the demon 
stration and the egotism which we should consider a too high price to pay 
for the benefit. If it is not the injurious process to French children and 
grown girls that it would be to English daughters and sisters, that is 
another reason why we should hope to adopt the good which is universal 
in its nature, while declining mere arbitrary associations. When we 
pass on to the ultimate stage of the French school-girl’s education, we 
find her taking her degree in a way which would not be possible in 
England. She fully deserves this kind of certificate of her fitness to do 
the work she proposes to undertake; but the being “ brilliantly received,” 
the publicity of the examination, the voting, the compliments from the 
president, the enthusiasm of the assemblage are not to be thought of for 
England. We have seen one young lady obtain a degree, and become 
qualified for medical practice: but she did the thing quietly. We have 
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seen girls submitting themselves to a university examination: but no 
part of the public saw or heard anything of them on those days so 
memorable in their lives. The publicity was less than that of their first 
ball, and less than may be in store for some of them when they go to 
their parish church to be married. - 

Then there are the American school-girls, all by their theory equiva- 
lent to our middle class, though the daughters of professional men may be 
heard even there speaking with disgust of “ grocers’ daughters.” We 
may regard the pupils of the great public, or semi-public, boarding-schools 
for girls as including the same sort of gradation as our entire middle 
class. We shall see there the daughters of the Governor of the State and 
of the millionnaires of the great Atlantic ports; the daughters of rich 
lawyers and poor clergymen, of cotton and iron’lords, of “ store ”-keepers 
and distillers, of fishermen and yeomen. The testimony of all visitors of 
these schools and colleges, as far as I have been able to learn, is in favour 
of the admirable quality of the work done in them; and the closer the 
investigation the stronger is the testimony. Whatever may have been 
thought and said of the peculiarities of method and manner involved in 
these institutions, and exhibited on their public days, there is no diversity 
of opinion among European observers in regard to the sound proficiency 
of the students. Captain Marryat tried the old device of quizzing about 
the Albany Female Academy, and he declared the French of the pupils to 
be so good because he prompted it. This sort of thing was never true, and 
the institution has been repeatedly heard of since in a very different way. 
After Captain Marryat, and about a quarter of a century ago, Mr. Combe 
attended a half-yearly examination there, and his testimony appears in 
vol iii. pp. 241-244 of his Notes on the United States. He thought it 
right to offer some cautions against over-study; but this was his only 
misgiving : and he declares the pupils to have come out sound in habit of 
thought, mistresses of the subjects they had studied, and rich in various 
knowledge. This institution is administered by trustees, and it has some 
support from the State in which it exists. Mathematics, astronomy, 
physics, chemistry and physiology are taught by professors: so are history, 
English literature, and the French language and literature ; but no dead 
language appears in the examination list. In the recent accounts of the 
well-known Antioch College, in Ohio, we find the classics as well attended 
to as the natural sciences and modern languages. ‘The girl-students 
solve very advanced mathematical problems; have gone as deep as the 
popular science of their time in physiology, and take great delight in the 
critical study of Greek plays. ‘The success wherever an attempt has been 
made to educate the citizens’ daughters to as high a point as has been 
reached by their sons, has naturally multiplied the schools and colleges— 
as a similar success would in England; and now the greatest effort of all 
is about to receive its fruition. Vassar College, at Poughkeepsie, is to be 
opened in a few months; and there female students may obtain the highest 
benefits of college study in an institution which may truly be regarded as 
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the women’s University of the Republic. At Antioch, men and women 
share the institution—living apart, and meeting only (though to great 
mutual advantage) in the lecture-room and chapel. At Vassar College, 
the girls will have the whole to themselves ; and there they will show, as 
American girls have done before, what they can do, 
Some glimpses which have been opened to us in various American 
publications,—and especially in that wonderful story of Mr. Holmes’s, 
“ Elsie Venner,”—-satisfy English readers at once that schools like those 
conducted ‘by the respective States or by trustees, or by very ambitious 
individual speculators, would never do in England. It is not necessary to 
enter into the why and wherefore. The whole idea of social and domestic 
life differs as essentially in the two countries as it seems from the outside 
to agree. From the style of bedroom and breakfast to that of undergoing 
examination and taking degrees, the whole method would seem thoroughly 
uncomfortable to the English mind and manners; but this is not the 
point. What we have to consider is that in female education it is proved 
practicable, and very easy, to carry the training of the faculties and the 
acquisition of knowledge up to any desired point, when it is once clear 
what that point is. In the United States, most of the pupils in these 
schools will marry, and lead an ordinary domestic life ; but in that 
country the individual goes for more than with us; and it is felt to be 
desirable that the mothers of the next generation should have a large intel- 
ligence and rich culture. But, there as here, a considerable proportion of 
the girls will not marry ; and these may prepare to be self-supporting. It 
is a more doubtful and painful lot there thar here for single women to 
be dependent on their fathers ; and at the same time self-support is more 
universally honourable; and, for this reason again, it is becoming more 
and more practicable. For instance, there are now three medical colleges for 
women there; and two hundred and fifty fully qualified physicians. Under 
such a system of society, the order of attainment cannot but be higher, 
and the intellectual discipline more thorough and comprehensive than with 
us,—the higher quality spreading through the whole method of teaching. 
Mr. Trollope is one of the last men and authors likely to regard this 
subject with favour, or even with the gravity which some of us feel that 
it requires ; yet what does he say, after some mild quizzing of the class- 
exercises in a school at New York, and of the notion, which he assumes to 
be “absurdity,” “that all knowledge is knowledge, and that it should be 
imparted, if it be not knowledge of evil?” He says, “ But as to the result, 
no fair-minded man or woman can have a doubt. That the lads and girls 
in these schools are excellently educated comes home as a fact to the mind 
of any one who will look into the subject. That girl could not have got 
as far as the hypothenuse without a competent and abiding knowledge of 
much that is very far beyond the outside limits of what such girls know 
with us. It was at least manifest in the other examination, that the 
girls knew as well as I did who were the Romans, and who were the 


Sabine women. That all this is of use, was shown in the very gestures 
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and bearing of the girls. mollit mores, as Colonel Newcome used 
to say.” 

Now, is it not our business to see whether we cannot obtain the good 
results of the highest education at present afforded to women without 
sacrificing our own manners and tastes? Do we practically pass such a 
censure on our own manners and tastes as to assume that they can 
harmonize only with a much lower kind and degree of education than is 
obtained by the corresponding class in America and France ? 

Both French and Americans, but particularly the latter, teach us 
that there is nothing insuperable in the greatest seeming difficulty about 
girls,—the difficulty which makes the main difference between their case 
and that of boys,—the claim of the household arts as an essential part of 
education. Boys have two things to divide their days between: study and 
play. Girls have three: study, the domestic arts, and play. At boarding- 
school the.domestic training is dropped out of the life altogether; and a 
home life, without any school at all, almost nullifies study. Here is the 
dilemma. But French and American vomen excel our middle-class 
women in. both departments. How do they manage it? 

How it may be in the French household, I do not know; but in the 
American it is a matter of course for little girls to be much more useful 
than damsels of double their age are in England. I never could make 
out why English little girls are not gratified in their liking for house- 
keeping from the beginning. Every healthy and happy child enjoys the 
dignity and amusement of household business, unless it be the early stage 
of needlework. There seems to be no reason why she should not know per- 
fectly well how things should be done, and be familiar with the doing of 
them, before the boarding-school time arrives. If this is not made 
secure, boarding-school is so far an evil. A girl who at seventeen has 
everything to learn about the shopping, and the management of the table, 
and nursing the sick, and the economy of the house, is at a disadvantage 
which she will hardly get over. We see much of this among our middle- 
class brides, who feel it a heavy care on their minds that they have no 
confidence and no knowledge about housekeeping. It is well if they do 
not grow afraid of their husbands; they are certainly afraid of their 
husbands’ family, and of their own servants; and all for w&nt of simple 
knowledge and skill which they ought to have attained before they went 
toschool. The deficiency of domestic service in America, and the habits 
of society, preclude this mischief ; and it may be taken for granted that 
ladies who obtain their diploma as physicians, and who read Greek 
plays, and who thoroughly understand the Differential Calculus are as 
dexterous in making beds, and turning out a good batch of bread and 
pies, and administering medicines and blisters, as ever their grand- 
mothers were. 

With us the best chance seems to be for those who are within reach 
of a first-class day-schoo], or of one of the colleges which are springing 
up among us. A combination of the domestic and academical life is a 
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very high privilege indeed. Where this cannot be had, the domestic 
training should, in the first place, be given to such an extent as that it 
can never be lost, and may be easily resumed on the verge of woman- 
hood. But there is a happy possibility opening before us, through the 
recent discoveries of the benefits of half-time in school work. Inspectors 
declare that in schools where boys have given six hours per day to book- 
work, while the girls have spent three in book-work, and three in sewing 
aad other domestic arts, the girls are by no means behind the boys in 
attainments. Before this discovery, girls had benefited by the new lights 
(very old lights, disastrously eclipsed for a time) on the necessity of play 
and of a sensible care of the bodily frame. Instead of the pale-faced, 
languid, crooked, fretful type of school-girl, we now have before our eyes 
the well-grown and well-exercised young maiden who is excellent at ball 
play and the skipping-rope in its advanced stages, and archery; and if at 
gymnastics and foot races and swimming, so much the better. This is a 
vast improvement ; but there may be room for another; for the appropria- 
tion of a part of the day to domestic business. Where girls board 
together in a house, under the superintendence of a lady, for the object 
of attending a school or college, this kind of training might surely go 
on together with the book study ; and if in large boarding-schools the 
thing cannot be done—this is, as I have said, so far an objection to 
that mode of education, As the praise and adoption of the half-time 
method spread, means may be found of administering a complete feminine 
training, so as to save governesses and other professional women from an 
ignorance and inaptitude as disadvantageous to their purse as to their 
dignity and peace of mind. It is to no purpose saying that intellectual 
women should leave the housekeeping to servants, and that the sewing- 
machine puts the needle out of court altogether. The truth is, that 
servants cannot do their work well under any mistress but one who 
understands their business at least as well as they do. It is also true that 
a change has come over the servant-maid class, throughout the country— 
a change which we need not discuss here, but which renders the capacity 
for domestic administration more than ever necessary to middle-class 
women, And it is true, again, that the sewing-machine is useless in hands 
which are not thoroughly skilled in sewing without the machine. Under 
all circumstances, therefore, let middle-class parents regard household 
qualifications as sacred, not to be encroached uponror slighted for the sake 
of any other attainments whatever. 

This being understood and admitted, it does not appear that there is 
any limit to what women may desire and attempt to learn. The case of 
the dead languages was settled as soon as the objectors were brought to 
state their objections. 

Q. “ What should women do with their Latin and Greek when they 
enter on practical life?” 

A. “ That is exactly the objection made to the amount of time spent 
on the classies by boys in public shools. When they become members of 
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Parliament, or physicians, or manufacturers, or shopkeepers, we are told, 
they never open a Greek or Latin book again.” 

Q. “ But the literature, beyond the school range, is not the only, nor 
the main, consideration. It is the exercise and discipline of the faculties 
in the study of the languages which is the inestimable benefit.” 

A. “Very well, so be it: and this is the very best argument in favour 
of a sound classical training for girls. If women are usually slovenly in 
thought, inaccurate in intellectual perception, and weak in reasoning, 
they should be more and not less exercised in processes which will remedy 
their defects.” 

This is so clear that the claim of the female mind to instruction in the 
classics and mathematics will not be again denied by sensible people of 
either sex. And they have equally firm ground to stand upon in regard to 
every other kind of knowledge which is open to anybody. 

That this is widely admitted appears by the rapidity with which the 
resources for female education are extending. 

The Scottish Institution at Edinburgh has gone through thirty sessions. 
It was probably the first attempt to combine the advantages of the board- 
ing and day school with the privileges of a collegiate system. There is 
no doubt that a large number of middle-class women have obtained a 
high order of education there; but the general impression seems to be 
that there are-mistakes in the scheme—such as prize-giving, and a public 
distribution of honours—which operate misehievously. Studious or 
clever girls engross most of the benefits; pursuits are determined, and 
studies urged in an arbitrary way by these prizes and honours; and 
girls of slow-moving minds—often the best quality of mind—have no 
chance under the pressure of the system, while idle ones have no appro- 
priate stimulus, and reckless ones no check. All this may naturally be 
true in an institution so new and strange as this great school was in its 
early days; and there must always be grave drawbacks in a scheme 
which involves public prize-giving to girls. But it was a great day for 
the sex when such ranges of study were thrown open to women as are 
under the charge of the professors of the Scottish Institution. They offer 
Latin and three modern languages; and, besides the ordinary school 
studies, mathematics, natural philosophy, and natural history, and 
scientific instruction in music. Lectures on scientific and literary sub- 
jects give a still further collegiate character to the place and its work. 

The two colleges in London, Queen’s College in Harley Street, with its 
Preparatory School, and the Ladies’ College in Bedford Square, were 
striking signs of the times in their institution, and are becoming more and 
more so in their success. They were sure to bring out all the weak- 
nesses and vices of the popular mind in regard to female education, and 
to raise up a host of enemies, and treacherous or mischievous friends; 
and their gradual triumph over such opposition and embarrassment is a 
sufficient assurance that the cause is safe. If a full disclosure could be 
made of the experience of the conductors in regard to the applications 
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and criticisms of parents and guardians, one wonders what proportion of 
the middle class would be astonished, and how many more would be 
astonished at their astonishment. One wonders whether these colleges 
have brought into notice all the fathers who grumble over paying five- 
pound notes for their daughters’ education, while cheerfully spending 
hundreds a year for their boys, at Eton or Harrow. One wonders where 
the perplexity is when the father first tells his girls that he can give them 
no fortune whatever, because their brothers cost him so much, and then 
declares in their hearing that he can’t see what women want, beyond 
what they might easily pick up at home. One wonders whether he ever 
considers what is to become of them if he dies untimely, leaving 
them without a maintenance, and without education wherewith to gain 
one. One wonders how much dread of the father operates on the mother 
when she slily and yet audaciously maneuvres to get two girls into a course 
for the fees of one; or contrives to introduce the governess “just to sit 
by during the lessons,” so that she may learn without pay, and save 
sending the younger girls at all. Things like these on the one hand, 
and, on the other, the honest eagerness of the young pupils themselves, 
and of grown women who enter as pupils, afford guidance and stimulus 
to all who witness them. So does the generous zeal of the professors. 
Those who desire a high order of instruction for girls, whether women 
and girls, or parents and friends, or patriots and philosophers, should 
persist in the demand; and the right answer will come. Not all the 
ignorance, the jealousy, the meanness, the prudery, or the profligate 
selfishness which is to be found from end to end of the middle class, can 
now reverse the destiny of the English girl, or retard that ennobling of 
the sex which is a natural consequence of its becoming wiser and more 
independent, while more accomplished, gracious, and companionable. The 
briars and brambles are cleared away from the women’s avenue to the 
temple of knowledge. Now they have only to knock, and it will be 
opened to them. 

The examinations which female students may now command are a 
sufficient warrant for saying this. ‘The mere knowledge that there is a 
spirit of superintendence abroad, that there is any system of testing in 
existence, any means of verification by which female students may ascertain 
their own standing, is an effectual assurance to them of justice at the 
hands of their instructors ; and accordingly we fin¢ a striking improve- 
ment from year to year in the spelling, arithmetic, and other ordinary 
studies of school-girls who come under the examinations of the Society of 
Arts, There is now an ascending scale of examinations, of one kind or 
another, till we arrive at that professional testing from which Miss 
Garrett has come out qualified and certified as a medical practitioner. Of 
all the kinds of examination now at the service of female students, none 
are more valuable than those belonging to the Harley Street and Bedford 
Square Colleges, by which certificates of proficiency in learning are 
obtainable by women proposing to be educators, or professional workers in 
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one way or another. The entrance thus opened to such a career; and thus 
zealously sought, the first step in the great reform is securely taken. The 
State, however well-disposed, could do nothing for the middle-class that 
could compare in value with what has been done by a very small portion of 
that class for itself. The State could not so well judge of its wants,—could 
not so wisely provide the agency of instruction needed,—could not so 
touch and fire the great heart of the nation as this spontaneous effort will 
soon be seen to have touched and fired it. Let the members of that great 
middle class help one another from year to year to ascertain distinctly 
what education they desire for their daughters, and they can have it to 
their wish. Last year an experiment of immense significance was tried in 
the extension of the Cambridge examination, framed for boys, to tlie case 
of girls. At the short notice of a fortnight, eighty-one entered their 
names; and they went through with it admirably. In the quietest way, 
and in the privacy of silent school-rooms, these girls did their work, in the 
presence of friendly ladies who sat with them to certify to the propriety 
and fair play of the whole procedure. To use the words of the committee, 
“Tn every point of view, the experiment was completely successful.” As 
students, teachers, friends, and patriotic observers all desire that this 
“ might be the first step towards the establishment of a regular and per- 
manent system,” it is reasonable to expect to see principle and method 
introduced into the chaos from which something like order is beginning to 


arise, and even the next generation much better qualified than the present 
and the last to justify and confirm the traditional lofty and benign repu- 
tation of the womanhood of England. 

















A Gite-a-Tete Social Science Discussion, 


RETURNING home one day after a debilitating conversation with Croaker 
(whose social and political views were of the Cassandra kind, but whose 
command of statistics made him much more dispiriting than even Cassandra 
could have been), Ireached my own door with my mind despondent about 
the coal and gas bill: for Croaker's theme had been the speedy exhaustion 
of our coal-pits. But from these depressing reveries I was startled by 
finding the knocker muffled, and still more surprised by hearing from the 
half-hysterical servant-girl, that my wife had been prematurely confined, 
but that all was right, and she was doing well. 

“ A boy or a girl?” I asked anxiously. 

“ As fine a girl as ever I see, with blue eyes, and fair hair, for all the 
world like Miss Charlotte” (my second last), ‘‘ and was crying as hearty 
as could be wished ”—which was more than true, as I could hear. 

Of course the house was upside down, and my girls with faces of the 
darkest mystery were flitting to and fro with the gravity and stealthiness 
of owls. They passed me by almost indifferently, or just came with a kiss 
to say, ‘* Oh, papa, ain’t you glad?” One honoured me with the charge 
of the second last, and now old-fashioned, baby, while she was busy about 
mamma. 

I was very miserable. I had come home in a state of despondency in 
the first place; in the second, I found myself completely deposed by 
the last arrival; in the third place, I was thrust into a comfortless 
back study, with a baby and without a dinner; and, in the fourth 
place, I had eight daughters already, and did not want a ninth. I was 
not angry with my wife, but I was grieved—very much grieved. I 
shouldn’t have minded having eight daughters so much, if this only had 
beena boy. I felt very angry with David. It was easy to talk about 
the man being happy who had his quiver full, but how many daughters 
had he? What did he know about such a case as mine? He had a lot 
of boys well able to do for themselves. (Here the remembrance of the 
manner in which some of these boys did for themselves — Amnon, 
Absalom, and Adonijah, to wit—somewhat pacified me.) “ Fanny knew 
about my wish,” I thought, in the bitterness of my soul; “I have talked 
to her about it over and over again.” I now see, of course, that all this 
blaming of my wife was very unreasonable; but wait till you find 
yourself in my position, before you laugh at me. Seven daughters 
rustling in and out with the most absorbed matronly air, displaying the 
most exasperating unconsciousness of your existence, busy about every- 
thing ‘but your dinner; an eighth on your lap, and kept from being 
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outrageous only by being allowed to amuse herself by breaking the glass 
of your watch with your latch-key ; and a ninth signalling its unlooked- 
for arrival by minute guns of appalling force and frequency. 

Well, at last I got rid of the baby, and got some cold beef instead; 
but the train of reflection which was awakened by this last domestic 
calamity was not to be shaken off. I tried to forget it in sleep; but it 
was still fantastically with me in my dreams. Croaker and I were at 
the bottom of an exhausted coal-pit, both starving with hunger, when 
suddenly out of the darkness rustled legions of monstrously crinolined 
women, We implored the foremost for something to eat, and she at once 
threw usa baby. We entreated the second, with the same rest:!t; and 
the third, fourth, fifth, up to the ninth, when we gave it over as hopeless, 
All, at last, disappeared, Jeaying us starving with nine screaming babies. 
Days passed, and at last Croaker’s pen-knife was produced, and the fattest 
baby’s head was thrown back. I turned away in suspense and horror, 
only to hear one terrible scream, which woke me. It was with a sense 
of considerable relief that I found that the scream only was real (the last 
baby’s), and the rest a dream. My thoughts, however, at once reverted 


to their old channel. But, after a bit, my despondency enlarged itself 


—became patriotic from being personal. First I began to think that I 
was not alone—was not peculiar. There was Martin and Greenwood and 
Smith. The two Smiths, indeed! Why, there were only two sons between 
them all, and somewhere about forty daughters. Then suddenly flashed 
upon me some hateful Statistics, proving the extraordinary numerical pre- 
dominance of the sex in the three kingdoms. I forgot the exact number; 
I had but too strong an impression, however, that it was something enor- 
mous. This put it into my head to try to get to sleep by counting a 
million, It was no use.“ For hours I Jay calculating all the evils of a 
nation of old maids. I watched in thought the tide of women steadily 
and inevitably setting in; first, creeping under the doors of our printing 
offices, then rising into our dissecting-rooms, then sweeping over the 
bar, and, at last, submerging the pulpit. I continued to turn and 
twist this question until I had at last got it into its most dismal and 
depressing shape, when I fell asleep. I could not, however, sleep away my 
speculations. The next morning I found them in full possession, without 
a possibility of their being dislodged ; and then I began to experience what 
all must experience who have once surrendered themselves to a theory. 
Let that theory be as strange and out-of-the-way as it will, the whole 
obsequious outer world at once accommodates itself to it; it seems as if 
its whole object was to supply this new guest of the brain with daily, 
hourly, minutely food. 

If I took up a paper, the extraordinary number of female births was 
sure to be the first thing to strike my eye. When I got into my ‘bus 
to get to my office, I had to work my way to a seat gingerly, as if 
treading amongst eggs, I was so begirt with bonnets, bandboxes, and 
babies, On my return, in the evening, I was sure to pass some cotton- 
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mill at the moment of its disgorgement, and to lose myself in an oil-scented 
thicket of factory-girls. When I went to church, the first thing that 
struck and distracted my attention, was the overwhelming predominance 
of bonnets. And I was only once startled, during the sermon, from my 
profane reveries, by the words, “ Is there a single man in church to-day—” 
to be instantaneously relieved, however, by the context, “whose heart is 
not touched,” &c. I really thought, for the moment, that the disproportion 
between the sexes had suddenly struck him too. If I went with my 
girls to a concert, it was still the same. There were a few black specks 
of manhood, like the sparsely-sprinkled currants of a meagre school-cake, 
or like Aineas’s wrecked sailors, apparent rari nantes in gurgite vasto. 
Billow after billow of crinoline and then a black speck struggling to the 
surface ; then another succession of foamy billows, and another unfortunate 
could be seen deep in the trough of the sea. At evening-parties it was 
all but worse; here men were always at premium. They were, so to 
speak, discounting them. Tobacco-dried boys of sixteen were “ accepted 
and honoured,” who were not properly “due” until five or six years 
later. And the way in which they presumed upon the unhappy necessity 
of the times was very painful to look at. They either wore an insolent- 
looking eye-glass, or they fostered a fringe upon the upper lip, which strongly 
reminded me of the mould I had seen gathered upon a damply-kept pie, 
and the condescending way in which they trifled with the one, or slowly 
stroked the other, while talking to my daughters, was insupportable. 

During all these days that my melancholy conviction was gathering 
strength, I avoided Croaker’s society. I saw him daily, it is true, but 
only for a few moments each time. I feared to trust myself longer with 
him; I knew that I could not conceal from him the subject that was 
occupying my thoughts, and I felt that, compared with Croaker, Eliphaz 
the Temanite was the prince of comforters. But my heart, nevertheless, * 
yearned towards Croaker. During this time he showed a delicacy of 
kindness and tact with which I should scarcely have credited him. He 
always took care to avoid the most distant allusion to the painful subject 
of my late domestic trouble, and in this, I regret to say, he stood alone 
among my friends, the rest of whom were noisy and vulgar in what they 
were pleased to call their congratulations. My heart, therefore, yearned 
towards Croaker; and when, one evening, he begged me to take a stroll 
with him, I thought it would have been ungrateful in me to refuse. 
He had been making himself up in the statistics of the Government dock- 
yards, and he was evidently very anxious to correct a date he had some 
weeks before assigned to our inevitably approaching national bankruptcy. 
But after half-an-hour he desisted in despair. Most naturally he was 
disappointed and disgusted at the feebleness of my opposition and my 
general inattention. 

“Well, Byng,” he said, at last, “I can’t think what has come over 
you; we must all have our private griefs, but I am sure they ought not 
selfishly to swallow up a man’s interest in the fate of his country.” 

28—g 
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“ Croaker,” I said abruptly, “I want to know your opinion about the 
increase of women.” 

“ About the increase of women! why who on earth ought to know all 
about that better than you yourself?” 

“Nonsense,” I said testily; ‘I mean the increase in numbers, of 
women—the gradually increasing disproportion between the sexes.” 

“ Oh,” he said, “Isee. Of course you know that at the last census 
there were in the three kingdoms—” here I saw as it were Croaker’s 
hand raised to turn on the steam of his inexorable statistical hammer, so 
I interposed hastily, “ Never mind the exact numbers—the question is, 
What’s to be done—is there any remedy?” 

“Why, what remedy can you have in this country?” he replied with 
great asperity. ‘If we were Spartans we could expose on some Mount 
Taygetus the surplusage of our female infants ; if we were Hindoos we 
could get rid of all widows by suttee; but as we are Christians we must 
not interfere with the course of nature, however strange and vexatious it 
may be. Stay,” he continued thoughtfully, “we might perhaps apply a 
temporary remedy.” 

“What?” I asked eagerly. 

“T have often spoken to you, Byng, about the extraordinary number 
of infanticides that take place yearly in England and Scotland. There 
are, you know: a 

“ Yes, yes, I remember.” 

“ Well, if a numerously signed petition could be got up (nothing is 
easier you know), praying Parliament for a bill to provide that every 
woman found guilty of the murder of a male child shall be certainly 
hanged, let the extenuating circumstances be what they will; but that 
every woman found guilty of the murder of her female child, shall be 
allowed to beg a reprieve from Sir George Grey * 

“Now you know as well as I do, Croaker, that we could never get 
this done, and even if we could Sir George Grey cannot be always Home 
Secretary.” 

“ Still is would be a great check,” said Croaker reflectively; “even a 
few months would help to redress the balance considerably.” 

“But let us look the evil in the face, and let us suppose that the 
disproportion goes on still in the same ratio——” 

“Goes on still in the same ratio!” echoed Croaker; “why, man, are 
you forgetting that we are on the eve of a general European war? Now 
the fact is, Byng, I have given a great deal of thought to this subject, 
but I refrained from intruding it upon your notice, because—because,” 
he said hesitatingly, “ you had met with some—with a few misfortunes of 
that kind yourself."—(Here I was overcome at this proof of Croaker’s 
sympathy and affection, but could only acknowledge it by a warm grasp of 
the hand.) —“ But,” he hurried on to say, “I have long thought over it, 
and by a series of intricate calculations I have arrived at the following 
result,—that in the event of our being dragged into a general European 
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war of half the magnitude of the struggle with Napoleon, the dispropor- 
tion will eventually grow to two and one-eighth to one.” 

“ Two and one-eighth to one! God bless my soul, Croaker, you don’t 
mean to say that we shall ever live to see more than two women to one 
man !” 

“We may not live to see it,” said Croaker, encouragingly ; “this con- 
summation may be twenty years off.” 

“ But,” I gasped, “ what’s to be done with them?” 

“Well,” he said, “I have thought of polygamy as being the most 
feasible and the most-———” 

“ Polygamy !” I cried, with pardonable warmth, “ it is unscriptural— 
it is unnatural—the very thought of it is—is shocking to every sense of 
delicacy, of comfort! It would be an unmixed curse. It would be a gross, 
a scandalous injustice. No, no; anything but polygamy !” I cried, with 
some vehemence, as I mopped the perspiration off my forehead. 

“My dear friend,” said Croaker, “ polygamy is not unscriptural, unless 
for curates; and here, indeed, St. Paul seems to have had a prophetic eye 
upon our day, in his direction to deacons to have but one wife, as other- 
wise the rush of the sex upon curates would be overwhelming. But there 
is no scripture to prevent you taking a few more wives for the sake of 
your country; however, the law of the land is against you at present.” 

“‘ May it never, never be repealed!” I cried, fervently ; “‘and, Croaker, 
you cannot be in earnest in saying that St. Paul ever contemplated such a 
dreadful state of things in a Christian land. The best divines interpret 
being the husband of one wife as the prohibition of a second marriage 
alter the first wife’s death. Polygamy! why, it is impossible.” 

“ The Mohammedans don’t find it so.” 

“Yes, but they keep them caged up; besides, they are a miserable 
race of fatalists, who passively submit to anything. I wonder how you 
can talk seriously about such a thing; but then you are not married.” 

“ Well, what would you propose?” 

“T would adopt a plan that worked very well among the ancient 
Romans, I would impose a ruinous fine upon celibacy,” I said. 

“That would be outrageous tyranny.” 

“T don’t care. Why, if men do not wish to sacrifice their comfort to 
their country, if they are so intensely selfish as to prefer luxury and 
ease to self-sacrificing patriotism, they deserve to be fined. I’d double or 
treble their income-tax.” 

“Really, Byng, I did not expect to hear this intemperate language 
from you. It is not only unjust and unfriendly in you to rpeak thus, but 
it is absurd. What would you do, for instance, with such a case as 
Thornberry, the curate of St. John’s? Would you force the wretched 
man to marry upon 75/. a year and a concertina, which are about all his 
worldly goods? Or would you confiscate the concertina?” 

What wasI to say? Of all men, lay or clerical, Thornberry was the 
least matrimonial; in fact, the ideas of Thornberry and matrimony were 
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ludicrously incongruous. One glance at his mild, middle-aged, bald head, 
would at once extinguish the matrimonial hopes of the most sanguine, 
It had such a bump of veneration! a bump of fast and vigil—of dog- 
collar, whiskerlessness, and cassock-waistcoat; but, above all, a bump 
that would crimson at the thought of marriage. He never could have 
looked upon young ladies in any other light than as people who, if all 
went well, might come, one day, to confession to him; and thus, in their 
own weak way, help forward the great cause of the Church. Thornberry, 
therefore, meant to me now total and irreparable defeat. ‘ Well, Croaker,” 
I said, laughing, “let us set aside all idea either of polygamy, or of 
enforced marriage; but the question still remains, what is to be done?” 

“‘T don’t know,” said Croaker, who never was defeated, and who could 
never be brought to a compromise with a good grace. “I don’t know 
that we should put aside all idea of polygamy. It would not only be 
better for our country, but I think it would also be better for the ladies 
than old-maidenhood ; ‘my inexperience, of course, deprives my opinion 
here of weight, but I have Shakspeare with me,— 


Earthlier happy is the rose distilled 
Than that, which withering on the virgin thorn, 
Grows, lives, and dies, in single blessedness.”’ 


“Well, at any rate,” I replied, “such wholesale distillation will be 
always illicit ; you will never get a House of Commons to pass a bill for 
polygamy. It is absurd to entertain such an idea for a moment. They 
might assign a grant of public money to enable all ladies who really wish 
it to go to Utah, but let the disproportion grow to be as great as it may, 
you will never see polygamy legalized in this free country. Britons never, 
never, never can be—ah—polygamists.” 

“ And yet you would force men to marry, as if the same principle did 
not apply here too. But let us waive both these questions and what do you 
fall back on?” 

“TI would make women more independent—more capable of self- 
support. I would subject them to a more healthy discipline. I would 
train them by a wider and more bracing education; strengthen their 
mind, enlarge their ideas, and, perhaps,” I said, carried away by my 
enthusiasm, “awake some power of reasoning. If once we could do this, 
the rest would follow of course.” 

“What do you mean by ‘the rest ?’” said Croaker. 

“IT mean that women, then, would be able to take that place from 
which the prudery of society now excludes them; which is their right 
as reasonable, as—as human beings; that place from which we don’t 
exclude negroes. It is all very well for you to say that their natural 
modesty and timidity disqualifies them from x 

“Oh! but I don’t say anything of the sort,” said Croaker. “No, 
no; I am as sanguine as you can be here. From all that I know of the 
ladies of the present day, weak, puling, maudlin, mawkish modesty, 
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which in my day was thought estimable, is by no means their besetting 
sin. Not at all. They are divesting themselves daily more and more 
of it Dear me! dear me!” sighed he, “when I think of what girls 
were in my day, and see what they are now, how thankful should I 
feel for the happy change! You couldn’t believe, Byng, what I could 
tell you about them then—poor, weak, mean-spirited, little-souled 
creatures! They did not know half what was going on in the world; 
never read a newspaper divorce-case ; never read those healthy, bracing, 
intrigue-spiced novels of our day. Why, the very name of a lover made 
them blush like a peony, and fluttered their contemptible little hearts.” 

“ Well, then,” said I, “if they have conquered the prudish prejudices 
of society, and got rid of the dross of that pseudo-delicacy and mock- 
modesty, the pure metal remains to be worked up.” 

“Yes,” said Croaker, “‘the pure virgin gold remains to be worked 
up; but to pursue the metaphor, it works up best with alloy—with the 
alloy of matrimony. You judge too favourably, since you judge from 
married women exclusively. But what of old maids? I hate speaking 
of things in your vague declamatory way; let us come down to hard, 
dry, solid fact, where we can be sure of what we are standing on. Now, 
even you must have observed (though you have little of the philosophic 
spirit), that, speaking generally, old maids may be grouped into two great 
classes: those who take to poodles, and those who take to tracts. Those 
whose yearning for something to love and pet has severed all hope of 
husband and children, and those who, from their forced celibacy, 
become a kind of Protestant nun, differing from the Roman Catholic 
species, much as bluebottles differ from drones. Drones live an idle, 
gregarious, and monotonous life, in a comparatively speaking inoffensive 
way; but the bluebottle is always rushing about by itself; fizzes fussily 
into some poor man’s cottage, buzzes incessantly and distractingly ; 
knocks its blunt head two or three times against what it doesn’t under- 
stand, and at last is off, to the unutterable relief of the nerves. Now, 
here are two roughly-drawn specimens, that you must own fairly repre- 
sent in the lump the two classes of which this gradually increasing body 
of old maids is composed. ‘They may not all have poodles, in one class, 
nor may all the other class distribute tracts, but the bent of mind either 
to make pets or to make converts is there. Now, Byng, be reasonable, 
give up your rodomontade, and tell me candidly do you think this metal 
of unmarried womanhood as malleable as you wish to believe it?” 

“My dear fellow, you mistake me altogether. I was never so mad 
as to suppose it was. I never thought for a moment of the present genera- 
tion; but I should certainly like to make the rising generation of old 
maids more capable of self-support. I had no notion of striving to bend 
the straight, stiff poplar-tree, but the lissome twig, at least, is pliable.” 

“ And how are you to recognize ‘the rising generation of old maids?’ 
You speak as if you could discern them by certain marks; as if these 
lissome twigs grew up with the red mark, which points out the tree 
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for the axe. You can’t be sure that all the girls that like kittens and 
good stories will turn out old maids.” 

“ Nonsense! Croaker, I wish you would not wilfully misunderstand 
me. Of course, all would be educated in the same way. It would 
not make women a whit less eligible as wives, because they knew some- 
thing besides the piano. I'd have them all taught Latin, and Greek, 
and Hebrew, and mathematics, and logics, and physics, and ethics, 
and ” 

“Cricket, physiology, football, logarithms, boxing, and divinity,” 
broke in Croaker, rudely; ‘“ you would have, in fact, Tennyson’s college 
an accomplished fact, flaunting 


With prudes for proctors, dowagers for deans, 
And sweet girl-graduates in their golden hair. 


Do you really mean to say you would throw open the professions to 
women ?” 

“‘ You are prejudiced, Croaker. You don’t know what women are 
capable of—the depth of their character, the breadth of their mind, the 
strength of their intellect. You don’t know . 

“ No, but do you really mean to say that you would throw open the 
professions to them?” repeated Croaker, who was looking at me with an 
expression of blank amazement and incredulity. ‘‘ That you would have 
a female college, in which all those with pretty hands would become 
doctors, and those whom black became would become parsons, and those 
who loved gossip would become lawyers?” 

“ T don’t see re 

“* My dear friend, just think for a moment before you commit yourself 
by such an absurd scheme. First tell me, would any man employ a plain 
woman doctor—would any woman employ a pretty one? Next tell me 
what is to become of three-fourths of every congregation (generally the 
proportion of women to men), if the preacher ceased to bea man? And 
lastly, tell me, is your idea of a lawyer only one-sided: as a man endowed 
with unlimited power of abuse, and not also as a man endowed with some 
power of reasoning? ” 

“ You are forgetting that there are such things as female doctors. 
There is one of those ‘ hard, dry, solid facts’ you are so fond of,” said I, 
somewhat nettled. “There are at least two female doctors to confute 
your uncharitable aspersions upon the sex.” 

“‘ Now, Byng, do not be so hurried away with your hobby, as to use 
unwarrantable language. No one knows better than you, how greatly I 
love and reverence the sex. And as to your having confuted what you 
are pleased to call ‘my uncharitable aspersions,’ I didn’t say there were 
not two female doctors.” - 

“ There are numbers in America, besides,” I said. 

“Well, well, I don’t dispute that, either. But, Byng, have you an 
idea what a medical student is?” 
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“ What what is?” said I, thinking he was speaking of some little- 
known disease: 

“ A medical student—a student of medicine ?” 

“‘ What he is?” I asked, still more at sea, 

“Yes,” said Croaker ; and then, lowering his voice to a most con- 
fidential key, he added, “I don’t mind telling you. Iwas a medical 
student myself for six months.” 

“You!” 

“ Only for six months,” he rejoined hastily. ‘ For those six months 
I don’t think there were more than two men in the whole class who did 
anything but smoke and drink; and in that town alone,” he said, pointing 
to the canopy of smoke tliat represented our town, “ there are thirty-three 
doctors let loose with licence to kill. How any man in his senses would 
put his daughter into such a profession as this, I can’t conceive.” 

“ But,” said I, “ it is not necessary to smoke and drink, nor are these 
lady vices.” 

‘“‘ Well, well,” he said, “it is no matter. It was not, however, so 
much of that I wished to speak as of statistics.” 

I shuddered at the bare sound of the word. 

*‘ You need not trouble yourself about being very exact, you know, 
Croaker.” ; 

“ Oh, it’s no trouble whatever to me,” he replied cheerfully. ‘“ I eom- 
piled them myself. In the first place, remember that there are few towns 
in the three kingdoms which have not more than their proper complement 
of doctors. Now, by careful calculations, taking my own class in college 
as an average specimen, I discovered that it takes three medical students 
and a half to make one doctor. That is, for every three medical students 
and a half that you commit to the dissecting-room, you cannot look for 
a return of more than one doctor.” 

“ What becomes of the rest?” 

“Why, the only parallel case I can think of is that of the spawn of a 
fish, A herring, for instance, spawns an embryo shoal, but how many 
reach maturity? Sharks devour them, gulls devour them, indeed I 
believe everything in the shape of a fish devours them. Now the medical 
student has pretty much the same gauntlet to run, and only a few can 
clear safely sharks, gulls, and cannibals, and get into the open sea of 
practice. It is a case of natural selection, and as this is an age in which 
life is impossible without self-confidence, it is only those mailed in ‘triple 
brass’ that can fight their way through. Now, is this a prospect enticing 
to the candidate female doctor? Especially as you know as well as I do 
that the body of the public is, so to speak, black with leeches already— 
a few more and death from exhaustion ensues.” 

“There certainly are too many doctors,” I said, “ and as for their bills 
for children, they are enormous.” 

“Of course they are, how could they live in shoals here else? Now, 
I ask you candidly, is there room for a woman doctor in this town ? 

28—5 
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Narrow the question to this, putting on one side the question of a woman’s 
fitness or unfitness for the profession,—is there room for her?” 

“Well, no, I don’t believe there is; but, Croaker, do you think 
woman’s ability below the average of the ability of professional men? 
There’s Dr. Tyler, for instance, do you think a 

“ Let the question rest where it is; it is not fair to force me to com- 
promise my reputation for gallantry. Is there room in the professions or 
is there not? let us stick to that. The medical is a struggle for life. 
What of the law? You live for years on dust, patience, poverty, per- 
severance and parchment, and then, when you get called, it is ten to 
one but it’s an invitation to Timon’s banquet. Your stomach is as empty 
as ever, but you may feast your eyes on lots of hot water. And as 
for the church, do you mean to tell me that there are not women in it 
already? Look here,” said Croaker, in a tone of great exasperation, 
as he pulled a tract out of his pocket. ‘What do you think of a 
woman thrusting that into my hand the other day? Just look at the 
title of it.” 

I found the title to be in startling large print, “ Are you a Sheep or 
a Goat?” 

“Now what do you think of holy things being trailed in the mud 
that way by these weak-witted fools?” 

“It’s very bad,” I said; “they are not at all fitted, generally speaking, 
to help the Church.” 

‘“‘ Unless in the way of bands for curates, and pincushions for bazaars.” 

“But what do you think, Croaker, of these Civil Services as a field 
suited to the competition of women, if they were properly educated for 
them?” 

“ Send them to India as writers? To be sure you have the precedent 
of Deborah for female judges in the East.” 

“No; but seriously, don’t you think that they would suit as clerks in 
post-offices and custom-houses ? ” 

“One would think there weren’t a dozen candidates for each vacancy 
already. Pshaw! Byng, I have no patience when I hear a man of your 
age and sense talking in this way. All this talk about woman’s rights, 
and capabilities, and legitimate position, sickens me—it is so degrading to 
the sex. Most degrading. You are all trying to make her out the missing 
link between the gorilla and man. What have you been trying for 
the last hour to make me believe? You have been trying to convince 
me that different circumstances and a different education would make a 
woman more masculine; and that the more masculine a woman is, the 
more perfect she is. Then an opportunity arises in our time for giving 
Mr. Darwin’s theory a trial. There comes a great plenty of women, 
and a great dearth of proper womanly employment. Press as many as 
are qualified into male employments, you cry. Then, if natural selection 
only acts up to Mr. Darwin’s promises, the weak, puling, dependent class 
of women perish, and the strong-minded, enterprising heroine will have 
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the honour of transmitting to posterity a very much improved type; so 
that, if all goes well, we shall travel in a circle, and get round to the 
Amazons again. Now, in working out this problem, it seems to have 
struck you that the printer’s devil (I confess I should have preferred the 
tailor) came next in order to the woman (second next link to the gorilla), 
and that next to the printer's devil came the medical student. So that in 
time, by insensible gradations, after countless modifications, and the lapse 
of a few millions of ages, we should arrive at a female Shakspeare. Now, 
Byng, I appeal to you, who have a wife and—and some daughters, is not 
this most degrading to the sex?” 

“No brain but yours could ever have thought of such a thing, 
Croaker.” 

“You did not think it out in the way I have put it; but what else 
does all this talk about woman’s rights and capabilities mean? It means 
no more and no less than that her nature and position admit of being 
brought nearer to man’s, and that it would be an advantage to bring them 
nearer. But you would soon break up your female college, as Tennyson 


did his, because— 
Woman is not undevelopt man, 


But diverse.” 

“ You are behind the age, Croaker—you are at least a quarter of a 
century behind the age.” 

“JT was a little afraid your friendship for me might have led you to 
form so favourable an opinion of me; but I really think I am,” said 
Croaker, brightening with exultation; “ without vanity, I think I am.” 

“You don’t mean to say you are proud of it?” said I. 

“Of course I am,” he said. ‘ Being a quarter of a century behind 
the age, is being a quarter of a century behind ruin and demoralization. 
Now just consider, for instance, this question of the Government dock- 
yards.” 

Here I saw he had one foot in the stirrup of his hobby, so I hastened 
to say,—“ But you don’t see this demoralization in what we were speaking 
of—in the women of this generation.” 

He dismounted with evident unwillingness. ‘ Demoralization is a 
strong word to use here,” he said; “but I'll tell you what I see—they 
are a changed race. You have been pretty successful so far. In many 
ways they have been brought much nearer to men, but I don’t believe 
you will ever be able wholly to unsex them. These circumstances, and 
education of which you talk, no doubt tell, but they can only modify 
them to a certain extent,—just as circumstances, position, and degenera- 
tion will make a white man black, but they will never make him a gorilla. 
I'll tell you what you have done,” said Croaker, in a burst of poetical 
vehemence, which I look back upon now with sheer amazement, and 
which I can only account for on the supposition, that it was the shooting 
up, for an instant, of some old flame out, of love-ashes that had lain 
smouldering for forty years or more ;— I'll tell you what you have done 
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—you have transplanted your violets. Those dear, pretty little, modest, 
blue-eyed things that we sheltered so carefully in our gardens—that we 
reared, and fostered, and shielded from every breath of harm—that we 
guarded even from a knowledge of such things as frost and east-wind, 
and that grew up in their innocence, sensitive and delicate, but with 
such a delicious perfume—these you have transplanted; you have planted 
them without the walls; you have let them know all about frosts, and 
blights, and east-winds; and they have gained, therefore, all the strength 
and hardiness of the wild-flower, but they have lost the beautifully rich 
purple colour and the exquisite perfume; the perfume is gone—quite 
gone. And what is a violet without its perfume? I'd rather have a 
daisy, it wouldn’t awaken such an unwelcome contrast. The perfume is 
quite gone—quite gone.” 

‘But women must live, Croaker, and as their numbers preclude the 
possibility of anything like all getting married, they must be made more 
independent of marriage. There’s Nell, now, my eldest daughter, she is 
always moaning over her dependence and helplessness, wishing she were 
a boy, and boring the life out of me by asking how she could make 
money. What can I say to her when she worries me with never-ending 
questions about the possibility of women making a fortune?” 

“Tell her to invent a pill,” said Croaker, gruffly and sententiously. 

“ Well, Croaker, I think you might speak a little more feelingly. If 


you had nine daughters yourself——” 

“T’d go to Utah,” he said. “I tell you, marriage is the only thing 
for a woman; if they remain unmarried, they get unsexed and soured. 
You must graft them, or they'll turn out crabs.” 

‘“‘T am sure there is Miss Perkins to contradict you. If ever there was 


a@ woman with all the Christian virtues oh 


“ But there never was,” broke in Croaker; ‘ they have two-thirds of 
them—faith and hope; but there is not a grain of charity in their whole 
composition. Just hear an old maid on the subject of balls or Roman 
Catholics; or a married woman with daughters on the subject of the 
bonnets or matrimonial chances of her friend’s daughters; and then tell 
me they have charity. But of the two, the married woman has more 
of it.” 

“Tt is easy to say marriage is the only thing, but look what odds are 
against a girl; look how slight her chances are, unless you ship her to 
Australia like Cork butter. But if we cannot get them off our hands by 
marriage, why not make them independent of marriage? Why not 
educate them with a view to some business or profession? ‘Now just 
look at those women,” I said, pointing to a stream then issuing from 
one of the factories; “do you mean to say that it would not be well 
if our middle classes had work as suitable to them, and proportion- 
ately as remunerative as these have? Every one of these is rescued 
from a state of dependence and helplessness, and elevated by the dignity 
of labour.” 
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“Oh, no doubt,” said Croaker, “itis a very elevating and civilizing 
thing; in fact, it not only ra‘ses them above female dependence, but above 
the contemptible weakness of female feelings and affections. Now, that 
low brute instinct of caring for one’s children, for instance, is kept down 
by it completely. Ah! it is a great triumph to think that they have been 
raised above the low drudgery of nursing, and have learned to do it by 
opium. In no other country in the world can you point to such a triumph. 
Everywhere else the mean-spirited creatures tamely submit ‘to suckle 
fools and chronicle small beer.’” 

“They don’t all nurse their children by opium.’” 

“No,” said Croaker; “some of them kill them by smothering, and 
some by burning.” 

“ Croaker, I have no patience with you; but here we are at home, and 
you must come in and dine. Mrs. Byng is quite recovered, and will be 
very glad to see you.’’ 

Croaker, who was in great spirits now, in an evil moment consented ; 
and the thought that I had him fairly in my power cheered me up also. 
When we got into the hall, I saw the first twinges of remorse working in 
Croaker's face. Two babies were screaming upstairs, and in the hall 
itself a little damsel was banging her doll with all her might against a 
door, because it wouldn’t go to sleep. But it was not until after dinner 
that I enjoyed the full feast of my inhospitable revenge. 

“ Fanny, my dear, Mr. Croaker would like to see the baby.” 

“Not at all,” said Croaker, half starting up. “I mean,” he stammered, 
“it—it would be too much trouble.” 

“Oh, not in the least, Mr. Croaker,” replied Mrs. Byng, with beaming 
face. And so the bell was rung. 

“ Anne, tell nurse to bring the baby ; and, Richard, I think we might 
have the other children, if Mr. Croaker wouldn’t mind.” 

‘“‘ He loves children,” I said. “Tell her she may bring in the other 
children also.” 

Then came an awful pause before the storm broke. First was heard a 
pattering of many feet, as of the thunder drops; and then it was upon us 
with one terrific burst in of the door. The baby was brought over, still 
purple and pulpy, and bubbling like a hot spring. I shall never forget 
the combined expression of horror and helplessness in Croaker’s face as he 
was instructed to detect the three striking likenesses, First, to me, in the 
nose. (Now neither parental partiality nor personal vanity could ever 
blind me to the resemblance that nose bore to a badly stuck on piece of 
putty.) Next, to Charlotte, in the colour of the hair (not microscopically 
distinguishable from the colour of the skull it sprinkled), and in a mole on 
the neck, which was very like another on Charlotte’s wrist. And, lastly, 
in every other respect I need not say, it was a miniature of the mother. 
After Croaker had endorsed in the very strongest way all these extraor- 
dinary likenesses, but especially and vengefully that of the nose, and after 
he had touched the baby’s cheek fearfully, as if he thought its colour was 
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due to its being red-hot, he sat down pale, but composed. But all was 
not yet over. During Croaker’s inspection of the baby, Charlotte was 
staring at him intently, with such a fascination of interest that she 
loosened her hold on a mug of bread and tea which was brought in 
with her as the only known effective gag. And now she set up such 
a howl! 

“Tt is Mr. Croaker’s chain, papa,” said Nell, interpreting. ‘“ Charlotte 
mustn’t touch chain—bad, naughty girl !” 

‘Oh, yes—let her,” said Croaker, deafened ; and accordingly she was 
lowered to the level of the chain, and pacified. 

But Croaker’s gallantry couldn’t think of keeping Nell stooping. 
“Perhaps she'll stay quiet with me, my dear,” he said, nervously; and 
he received the deposit on his knee as if it was vitriol. 

But no sooner had Charlotte achieved the chain, and had it safely 
secured in one hand, than she stretched out the other for her gag; and 
Nell had again to stoop to feed her. Not even his gallantry might have 
induced Croaker to relieve her of this, but care for his trowsers prevailed. 
He let three soapy-looking bits of tea-soaked bread fall on them, however, 
before he volunteered to feed her himself; and then, at last, I lay back 
in my chair, looking with half-closed eyes at the never-to-be-forgotten 
picture of Croaker shovelling in the slimy morsels as if he were stoking 
a steam-engine. The sex and I were avenged. 





It was a sight to dream of, not to tell. 
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Wives und Daughters. 
AN EVERY-DAY STORY. 
a Se 
CHAPTER X. 
A CRISIS. 
Na, SSt4 RS. KIRKPATRICK had been read- 
4 ‘ | ing aloud till Lady Cumnor fell 
Ny ‘ asleep, the book rested on her knee, 
via just kept from falling by her hold. 
She was looking out of the window, 
not seeing the trees in the park, 
nor the glimpses of the hills beyond, 
but thinking how pleasant it would 


be to have a husband once more;— 
some one who would work while she 


sate at her elegant ease in a prettily- 
furnished drawing-room ; and she 
was rapidly investing this imaginary 
bread-winner with the form and 


features of the country surgeon, 

when there was a slight tap at the 

door, and almost before she could 

rise, the object of her thoughts came 

oe in. She felt herself blush, and she 

wee : mm ~~“ was not displeased at the conscious- 

ness. She advanced to meet him, making a sign towards her sleeping 
ladyship. 

“Very good,” said he, in a low voice, casting a professional eye 
on the slumbering figure ; ‘can I speak to you for a minute or two 
in the library ?” 

“Is he going to offer?” thought she, with a sudden palpitation, and a 
conviction of her willingness to accept a man whom an hour before she 
had simply looked upon as one of the category of unmarried men to whom 
matrimony was possible. 

He was only going to make one or two medical inquiries ; she found 
that out very speedily, and considered the conversation as rather flat 
to her, though it might be instructive to him. She was not aware that he 
finally made up his mind to propose, during the time that she was speak- 
ing—answering his questions in many words, but he was accustomed to 
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winnow the chaff from the corn; and her voice was so soft, her accent so 
pleasant, that it struck him as particularly agreeable after the broad 
country accent he was perpetually hearing. Then the harmonious colours 
of her dress, and her slow and graceful movements, had something of the 
same soothing effect upon his nerves that a cat’s purring has upon some 
people’s. He began to think that he should be fortunate if he could win 
her, for his own sake. Yesterday he had looked upon her more as a 
possible stepmother for Molly; to-day he thought more of her as a wife 
for himself. The remembrance of Lord Cumnor’s letter gave her a very 
becoming consciousness; she wished to attract, and hoped that she was 
succeeding. Still they only talked of the countess’s state for some time; 
then a lucky shower came on. Mr. Gibson did not care a jot for rain, 
but just now it gave him an excuse for lingering. 

“Tt is very stormy weather,” said he. 

“Yes, very. My daughter writes me word, that for two days last 
week the packet could not sail from Boulogne.” 

“ Miss Kirkpatrick is at Boulogne, is she?” 

“Yes, poor girl; she is at school there, trying to perfect herself in the 
French language. But, Mr. Gibson, you must not call her Miss Kirk- 
patrick. Cynthia remembers you with so much—affection, I may say, 
She was your little patient when she had the measles here four years ago, 
you know. Pray call her Cynthia; she would be quite hurt at such 
a formal name as Miss Kirkpatrick from you.” 

“Cynthia seems to me such an out-of-the-way name, only fit for 
poetry, not for daily use.” 

“Tt is mine,” said Mrs. Kirkpatrick, in a plaintive tone of reproach. 
“‘T was christened Hyacinth, and her poor father would have her called 
after me. I’m sorry you don’t like it.” 

Mr. Gibson did not know what to say. He was not quite prepared to 
plunge into the directly personal style. While he was hesitating, she 
went on— 

“ Hyacinth Clare! Once upon a time I was quite proud of my pretty 
name; and other people thought it pretty, too.” 

“ T’'ve no doubt—” Mr. Gibson began; and then stopped. 

“ Perhaps I did wrong in yielding to his wish, to have her called by such 
aromantic name. It may excite prejudice against her in some people; and, 
poor child! she will have enough to struggle with. A young daughter is 
a great charge, Mr. Gibson, especially when there is only one parent to 
look after her.” 

“You are quite right,” said he, recalled to the remembrance of Molly ; 
“ though I should have thought that a girl who is so fortunate as to have 
a mother could not feel the loss of her father so acutely as one who is 
motherless must suffer from her deprivation.” 

“You are thinking of your own daughter. It was careless of me 
to say what I did. Dear child! how well I remember her sweet 
little face as she lay sleeping on my bed. I suppose she is nearly 
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grown-up now. She must be near my Cynthia's age. How I should like 
to see her!” 

“J hope you will. I should like you to see her. I should like you to 
love my poor little Molly,—to love her as your own—” He swallowed 
down something that rose in his throat, and was nearly choking him. 

“Ts he going to offer? Js he?” she wondered ; and she began to 
tremble in the suspense before he next spoke. 

“Could you love her as your daughter? Will youtry? Will you 
give me the right of introducing you to her as her future mother; as 
my wife?” 

There! he had done it—whether it was wise or foolish—he had done 
it; but he was aware that the question as to its wisdom came into his 
mind the instant that the words were said past recall. 

She hid her face in her hands, 

“Oh! Mr. Gibson,” she said; and then, a little to his surprise, and a 
great deal to her own, she burst into hysterical tears: it was such 
a wonderful relief to feel that she need not struggle any more for a 
livelihood. 

“My dear—my dearest,” said he, trying to soothe her with word and 
caress; but, just at the moment, uncertain what name he ought to use. 
After her sobbing had abated a little, she said herself, as if understanding 
his difficulty,— 

“Call me Hyacinth—your own Hyacinth. I can’t bear ‘Clare,’ it 
does so remind me of being a governess, and those days are all past 
now.” 

“Yes ; but surely no one can have been more valued, more beloved 
than you have been in this family at least.” 

“Oh, yes! they have been very good. But still one has always had 
to remember one’s position.” 

“ We ought to tell Lady Cumnor,” said he, thinking, perhaps, more of 
the various duties which lay before him, in consequence of the step he 
had just taken, than of what his future bride was saying. 

“You'll tell her, won’t you?” said she, looking up in his face with 
beseeching eyes. “I always like other people to tell her things, and then 
I can see how she takes them.” 

“Certainly ! I will do whatever you wish. Shall we go and see if she 
is awake now?” 

“No! I think not. I had better prepare her. You will come 
to-morrow, won’t you? and you will tell her then.” 

“Yes; that will be best. I ought to tell Molly first. She has the 
right to know. I do hope you and she will love each other dearly.” 

“Qh, yes! I’m sure we shall. Then you'll come to-morrow and tell 
Lady Cumnor? And I'll prepare her.” 

“TJ don’t see what preparation is necessary; but you know best, my 
dear. When can we arrange for you and Molly to meet?” 

Just then a servant came in, and the pair started apart. 
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‘‘ Her ladyship is awake, and wishes to see Mr. Gibson.” 

They both followed the man upstairs ; Mrs. Kirkpatrick trying hard to 
look as if nothing had happened, for she particularly wished “to prepare” 
Lady Cumnor; that is to say, to give her version of Mr. Gibson’s extreme 
urgency, and her own coy unwillingness. 

But Lady Cumnor had observant eyes in sickness as well as in health, 
She had gone to sleep with the recollection of the passage in her husband's 
letter full in her mind, and, perhaps, it gave a direction to her wakening 
ideas. 

“]’m glad you’re not gone, Mr. Gibson. I wanted to tell you-— 
What’s the matter with you both? What have you been saying to 
Clare? I’m sure something has happened.” 

There was nothing for it, in Mr. Gibson’s opinion, but to make a clean 
breast of it, and tell her ladyship all. He turned’ round, and took hold of 
Mrs. Kirkpatrick’s hand, and said out straight, “I have been asking 
Mrs. Kirkpatrick to be my wife, and to be a mother to my child ; and she 
has consented. I hardly know how to thank her enough in words.” 

“ Umph ! I don’t see any objection. I dare say you'll be very happy. 
I'm very glad of it! Here! shake hands with me, both of you.” Then 
laughing a little, she added, “It does not seem to me that any exertion 
has been required on my part.” 

Mr. Gibson looked perplexed at these words. Mrs. Kirkpatrick 
reddened. 

“ Did she not tell you? Oh, then, I must. It’s too good a joke to be 
lost, especially as everything has ended so well. When Lord Cumnor’s 
letter came this morning—this very morning, I gave it to Clare to read 
aloud to me, and I saw she suddenly came to a full stop, where no full 
stop could be, and I thought it was something about Agnes, so I took the 
letter and read—stay! I'll read the sentence to you. Where’s the letter, 
Clare? Oh! don’t trouble yourself, here it is. ‘How are Clare and 
Gibson getting on? You despised my advice to help on that affair, but I 
really think a little match-making would be a very pleasant amusement, 
now that you are shut up in the house; and I cannot conceive any 
marriage more suitable.’ You see, you have my lord’s full approbation. 
But I must write, and tell him you have managed your own affairs with- 
out any interference of mine. Now we'll just have a little medical talk, 
Mr. Gibson, and then you and Clare shall finish your téte-d-téte.” 

They were neither of them quite as desirous of further conversation 
together as they had been before the passage out of Lord Cumnor’s letter 
. had been read aloud. Mr. Gibson tried not to think about it, for he was 
aware that if he dwelt upon it, he might get to fancy all sorts of things, 
as to the conversation which had ended in his offer. But Lady Cumnor 
was imperious now, as always. 

“Come, no nonsense. I always made my girls go and have téte-i- 
tétes with the men who were to be their husbands, whether they would or 
no: there’s a great deal to be talked over before every marriage, ,and 
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you two are certainly old enough to be above affectation. Go away 
with you.” 

So there was nothing for it but for them to return to the library; 
Mrs. Kirkpatrick pouting a little, and Mr. Gibson feeling more like his 
own cool, sarcastic self, by many degrees, than he had done when last in 
that room. 

She began, half crying,— 

“T cannot tell what poor Kirkpatrick would say if he knew what I 
have done. He did so dislike the notion of second marriages, poor 
fellow.” 

“Let us hope that he does not know, then; or that, if he does know, 
he is wiser—I mean, that he sees how second marriages may be most 
desirable and expedient in some cases.” 

Altogether, this second téte-i-téte, done to command, was not so 
satisfactory as the first; and Mr. Gibson was quite alive to the necessity 
of proceeding on his round to see his patients before very much time had 
elapsed. 

“We shall shake down into uniformity before long, I’ve no doubt,” 
said he to himself, as he rode away. ‘It’s hardly to be expected that 
our thoughts should run in the same groove all at once. Nor should 
I like it,” he added. “ It would be very flat and stagnant to have only an 
echo of one’s own opinions from one’s wife. Heigho! I must tell Molly 
about it: dear little woman, I wonder how she'll take it! It’s done, in 
a great measure, for her good.” And then he lost himself in recapitulating 
Mrs. Kirkpatrick’s good qualities, and the advantages to be gained to his 
daughter from the step he had just taken. 

It was too late to go round by Hamley that afternoon. The Towers 
and the Towers’ round lay just in the opposite direction to Hamley. 
So it was the next morning before Mr. Gibson arrived at the hall, timing 
his visit as well as he could so as to have half-an-hour’s private talk with 
Molly before Mrs. Hamley came down into the drawing-room. He thought 
that his daughter would require sympathy after receiving the intelligence 
he had to communicate; and he knew there was no one more fit to give 
it than Mrs. Hamley. 

It was a brilliantly hot summer’s morning ; men in their shirt-sleeves 
were in the fields getting in the early harvest of oats; as Mr. Gibson rode 
slowly along, he could see them over the tall hedge-rows, and even hear 
the soothing measured sound of the fall of the long swathes, as they were 
mown. The labourers seemed too hot to talk; the dog, guarding their 
coats and cans, lay panting loudly on the other side of the elm, under which 
Mr. Gibson stopped for an instant to survey the scene, and gain a little 

delay before the interview that he wished was well over. In another minute 
he had snapped at himself for his weakness, and put spurs to his horse. 
He came up to the hall at a good sharp trot ; it was earlier than the usual 
time of his visits, and no one was expecting him ; all the stable-men were 
in the fields, but that signified little to Mr. Gibson; he walked his horse 
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about for five minutes or so before taking him into the stable, and loosened 
his girths, examining him with perhaps unnecessary exactitude. He went 
into the house by a private door, and made his way into the drawing. 
room, half expecting, however, that Molly would be in the garden. She 
had been there, but it was too hot and dazzling now for her to remain out 
of doors, and she had come in by the open window of the drawing-room, 
Oppressed with the heat, she had fallen asleep in an easy-chair, her bonnet 
and open book upon her knee, one arm hanging listlessly down. She 
looked very soft, and young, and childlike ; and a gush of love sprang into 
her father’s heart as he gazed at her. 

“Molly!” said he, gently, taking the little brown hand that was 
hanging down, and holding it in his own. ‘“ Molly!” 

She opened her eyes, that for one moment had no recognition in them. 
Then the light came brilliantly into them and she sprang up, and threw 
her arms round his neck, exclaiming,— 

“Oh, papa, my dear, dear papa! What made you come while I was 
asleep? I lose the pleasure of watching for you.” 

Mr. Gibson turned a little paler than he had been before. He still 
held her hand, and drew her to a seat by him on a sofa, without speaking. 
There was no need ; she was chattering away. 

“Twas up soearly! It is so charming to be out here in the fresh 
morning air. I think that made me sleepy. But isn’t it a gloriously 


hot day? I wonder if the Italian skies they talk about can be bluer than 


that—that little bit you see just between the oaks—there ! ” 

She pulled her hand away, and used both it and the other to turn her 
father’s head, so that he should exactly see the very bit she meant. She 
was rather struck by his unusual silence. 

“‘ Have you heard from Miss Eyre, papa? How are they all? And 
this fever that is about? Do you know, papa, I don’t think you are 
looking well? You want me at home to take care of you. How soon 
may I come home?” 

“Don’t I look well? That must be all your fancy, goosey. I feel 
uncommonly well; and I ought to look well, for I have a piece of 
news for you, little woman.” (He felt that he was doing his business very 
awkwardly, but he was determined to plunge on.) ‘ Can you guess it?” 

“ How should I?” said she; but her tone was changed, and she was 
evidently uneasy, as with the presage of an instinct. 

““ Why, you see, my love,” said he, again taking her hand, “ that you 
are in a very awkward position—a girl growing up in such a family as 
mine—young men—which was a piece of confounded stupidity on my 
part. And I am obliged to be away so much.” 

“‘ But there is Miss Eyre,” said she, sick with the strengthening inde- 
finite presage of what was tocome. ‘ Dear Miss Eyre, I want nothing 
but her and you.” 

“* Still there are times like the present when Miss Eyre cannot be with 
you; her home is not with us; she has other duties. I’ve been in great 
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perplexity for some time; but at last I've taken a step which will, I 
hope, make us both happier.” 

“You're going to be married again,” said she, helping him out, with 
a quiet dry voice, and gently drawing her hand out of his. 

“Yes. To Mrs. Kirkpatrick—you remember her? They call her 
Clare at the Towers. You recollect how kind she was to you that day 
you were left there?” 

She did not answer. She could not tell what words to use. She was 
afraid of saying anything, lest the passion of anger, dislike, indignation— 
whatever it was that was boiling up in her breast—should find vent in 
cries and screams, or worse, in raging words that could never be forgotten. 
It was as if the piece of solid ground on which she stood had broken from 
the shore, and she was drifting out to the infinite sea alone. 

Mr. Gibson saw that her silence was unnatural, and half-guessed at 
the cause of it. But he knew that she must have time to reconcile 
herself to the idea, and still believed that it would be for her eventual 
happiness. He had, besides, the relief of feeling that the secret was told, 
the confidence made, which he had been dreading for the last twenty- 
four hours. He went.on recapitulating all the advantages of the marriage; 
he knew them off by heart now. 

“She’s a very suitable age for me. I don’t know how old she is 
exactly, but she must be nearly forty. I shouldn’t have wished to 
marry any one younger. She’s highly respected by Lord and Lady 
Cumnor and their family, which is of itself a character. She has very 
agreeable and polished manners—of course, from the circles she has been 
thrown into—and you and I, goosey, are apt to be a little brusque, or so; 
we must brush up our manners now.” 

No remark from her on this little bit of playfulness. He went on— 

“She has been accustomed to housekeeping—economical house- 
keeping, too—for of late years she has had a school at Ashcombe, and 
has had, of course, to arrange all things for a large family. And last, 
but not least, she has a daughter—about your age, Molly—who, of 
course, will come and live with us, and be a nice companion—a sister— 
for you.” 

Still she was silent. At length she said,— 

“So I was sent out of the house that all this might be quietly 
arranged in my absence?” 

Out of the bitterness of her heart she spoke, but she was roused out 
if her assumed impassiveness by the effect produced. Her father started 
up, and quickly left the room, saying something to himself—what, she 
- could not hear, though she ran after him, followed him through dark 
stone passages, into the glare of the stable-yard, into the stables— 

“Oh, papa, papa—I’m not myself—I don’t know what to say about 
this hateful—detestable 

He led his horse out. She did not know if he heard her word. Just 
as he mounted, he turned round upon her with a grey grim face— 
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“I think it’s better for both of us, for me to go away now. We 
1ay say things difficult to forget. We are both much agitated. By 
to-morrow we shall be more composed; you will have thought it over, 
and have seen that the principal—one great motive, I mean—was your 
good. You may tell Mrs. Hamley—I meant to have told her myself. | 
will come again to-morrow. Good-by, Molly.” 

For many minutes after he had ridden away—long after the sound of 
his horse’s hoofs on the round stones of the paved lane, beyond the 
home-meadows, had died away—Molly stood there, shading her eyes, and 
looking at the empty space of air in which his form had last appeared, 
Her very breath seemed suspended; only, two or.three times, after long 
intervals she drew a miserable sigh, which was caught up into a sob, 
She turned away at last, but could not go into the house, could not 
tell Mrs. Hamley, could not forget how her father had looked and spoken 
—and left her. 

She went out by a side-door—it was the way by which the gardeners 
passed when they took the manure into the garden—and the walk to 
which it led was concealed from sight as much as possible by shrubs and 
evergreens und over-arching trees. No one would know what became of 
her, and, with the ingratitude of misery, she added to herself, no one 
would care. Mrs. Hamley had her own husband, her own children, her 
close home interests—she was very good and kind, but there was a bitter 
grief in Molly’s heart, with which the stranger could not intermeddle. 
She went quickly on to the bourne which she had fixed for herself—a 
seat almost surrounded by the drooping leaves of a weeping-ash—a seat 
on the long broad terrace walk on the other side of the wood, that over- 
looked the pleasant slope of the meadows beyond; the walk had probably 
been made to command this sunny, peaceful landscape, with trees, and a 
church spire, two or three red-tiled roofs of old cottages, and a purple bit 
of rising ground in the distance; and at some previous date, when there 
might have been a large family of Hamleys residing at the hall, ladies in 
hoops, and gentlemen in bag-wigs with swords by their sides, might have 
filled up the breadth of the terrace, as they sauntered, smiling, along. 
But no one ever cared to saunter there now. It was a deserted walk. 
The squire or his sons might cross it in passing to a little gate that led to 
the meadow beyond; but no one loitered there. Molly almost thought 
that no one knew of the hidden seat under the ash-tree but herself ; for 
there were not more gardeners employed upon the grounds than were 
necessary to keep the kitchen-gardens and such of the ornamental part as 
was frequented by the family, or in sight of the house, in good order. 

When she had once got to the seat she broke out with suppressed 
passion of grief; she did not care to analyze the sources of her tears and 
sobs—her father was going to be married again—her father was angry 
with her; she had done very wrong—he had gone away displeased; she 
had lost his love, he was going to be married—away from her—away 
from his child—his little daughter—forgetting her own dear, dear mother. 
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So she thought in a tumultuous kind of way, sobbing till she was wearied 
out, and had to gain strength by being quiet for a time, to break forth 
into her passion of tears afresh. She had cast herself on the ground— 
that natural throne for violent sorrow—and leant up against the old 
moss-grown seat ; sometimes burying her face in her hands ; sometimes 
clasping them together, as if by the tight painful grasp of her fingers she 
could deaden mental suffering. 

She did not see Roger Hamley returning from the meadows, nor hear 
the click of the little white gate. He had been out dredging in ponds and 
ditches, and had his wet sling-net, with its imprisoned treasures of nasti- 
ness, over his shoulder, He was coming home to lunch, having always a 
fine midday appetite, though he pretended to despise the meal in theory. 
But he knew that his mother liked his companionship then ; she depended 
much upon her luncheon, and was seldom downstairs and visible to her 
family much before the time, So he overcame his theory, for the sake of 
his mother, and had his reward in the hearty relish with which he kept 
her company in eating. 

He did not see Molly as he crossed the terrace-walk on his way home- 
wards. He had gone about twenty yards on the small wood-path at right 
angles to the terrace, when, looking among the grass and wild plants under 
the trees, he spied out one which was rare, one which he had been long 
wishing to find in flower, and saw it at last, with those bright keen eyes 
of his, Down went his net, skilfully twisted so as to retain its contents, 
while it lay amid the herbage, and he himself went with light and well- 
planted footsteps in search of the treasure. He was so great a lover of 
nature that, without any thought, but habitually, he always avoided 
treading unnecessarily on any plant; who knew what long-sought growth 
or insect might develop itself in what now appeared but insignificant ? 

His steps led him in the direction of the ash-tree seat, much less 
screened from observation on this side than on the terrace. He stopped ; 
he saw a light-coloured dress on the ground—somebody half-lying on the 
seat, so still just then, he wondered if the person, whoever it was, had 
fallen ill or fainted. He paused to watch. Ina minute or two the sobs 
broke out again—the words. It was Miss Gibson crying out in a broken 
voice,— 

“Oh, papa, papa! if you would but come back !” 

For a minute or two he thought it would be kinder to leave her 
believing herself unobserved ; he had even made a tetrograde step or two, 
on tip-toe ; but then he heard the miserable sobbing again. It was 
farther than his mother could walk, or else, be the sorrow what it would, 
she was the natural comforter of this girl, her visitor. However, whether 
it was right or wrong, delicate or obtrusive, when he heard the sad voice 
talking again, in such tones of uncomforted, lonely misery, he turned 
back, and went to the green tent under the ash-tree. She started up 
when he came thus close to her; she tried to check her sobs, and 
instinctively smoothed her wet tangled hair back with her hands, 
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He looked down upon her with grave, kind sympathy, but he did not 
know exactly what to say. 

“Ts it lunch-time ?” said she, trying to believe that he did not see the 
traces of her tears and the disturbance of her features—that he had not 
seen her lying, sobbing her heart out there. 

“JT don’t know. I was going home to lunch. But—you must let 
me say it—I couldn’t go on when I saw your distress. Has anything 
happened ?—anything in which I can help you, I mean; for, of course, 
I've no right to make the inquiry, if it is any private sorrow, in which 
I can be of no use.” 

She had exhausted herself so much with crying, that she felt as if she 
could neither stand nor walk just yet. She sate down on the seat, and 
sighed, and turned so pale, he thought she was going to faint. 

“* Wait a moment,” said he, quite unnecessarily, for she could not have 
stirred ; and he was off like a shot to some spring of water that he knew 
of in the wood, and in a minute or two he returned with careful steps, 
bringing a little in a broad green leaf, turned into an impromptu cup, 
Little as it was, it did her good. 

“Thank you!” she said: ‘I can walk back now, in a short time. 
Don’t stop.” 

“You must let me,” said he: “my mother wouldn't like me to leave 
you to come home alone, while you are so faint.” 

So they remained in silence for a little while; he, breaking off and 
examining one or two abnormal leaves of the ash-tree, partly from the 
custom of his nature, partly to give her time to recover. 

“ Papa is going to be married again,” said she, at length. 

She could not have said why she told him this; an instant before 
she spoke, she had no intention of doing so. He dropped the leaf he 
held in his hand, turned round, and looked at her. Her poor wistful 
eyes were filling with tears as they met his, with a dumb appeal for sym- 
pathy. Her look was much more eloquent than her words. There was 
a momentary pause before he replied, and then it was more because he 
felt that he must say something than that he was in any doubt as to the 
answer to the question he asked. 

“You are sorry for it?” 

She did not take her eyes away from his, as her quivering lips formed 
the word “ Yes,” though her voice made no sound. He was silent again 
now ; looking on the ground, kicking softly at a loose pebble with his 
foot. His thoughts did not come readily to the surface in the shape of 
words; nor was he apt at giving comfort till he saw his way clear to the 
real source from which consolation must come. At last he spoke,— 
almost as if he was reasoning out the matter with himself. 

“Tt seems as if there might be cases where—setting the question of 
love entirely on one side—it must be almost a duty to find some one to 
be a substitute for the mother. . . . I can believe,” said he, in a different 
tone of voice, and looking at Molly afresh, “ that this step may be greatly 
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for your father’s happiness—it may relieve him from many cares, and 
may give him a pleasant companion.” 

‘He had me. You don’t know what we were to each other—at 
least, what he was to me,” she added, humbly. 

“ Still he must have thought it for the best, or he wouldn’t have 
done it. He may have thought it the best for your sake even more than 
for his own.” 

“That is what he tried to convince me of.” 

Roger began kicking the pebble again. He had not got hold of the 
right end of the clue. Suddenly he looked up. 

“JT want to tell you of a girl I know. Her mother died when she 
was about sixteen—the eldest of a large family. From that time—all 
through the bloom of her youth—she gave herself up to her father, first 
as his comforter, afterwards as his companion, friend, secretary—any- 
thing you like. He was a man with a great deal of business on hand, and 
often came home only to set to afresh to preparations for the next day’s work. 
Harriet was always there, ready to help, to talk, or to be silent. It went 
on for eight or ten years in this way; and then her father married again, 
—a woman not many years older than Harriet herself. Well—they are 
just the happiest set of people I know—you wouldn’t have thought it 
likely, would you?” 

She was listening, but she had no heart to say anything. Yet she 
was interested in this little story of Harriet—a girl who had been so 


much to her father, more than Molly in this early youth of hers could 
have been to Mr. Gibson. ‘ How was it?” she sighed out at last. 

“Harriet thought of her father’s happiness before she thought of her 
own,” Roger answered, with something of severe brevity. Molly needed 
the bracing. She began to ery again a little. 


” 


“If it were for papa’s happiness 

“He must believe that it is. Whatever you fancy, give him a chance. 
He cannot have much comfort, I should think, if he sees you fretting or 
pining,—you who have been so much to him, as you say. The lady 
herself, too—if Harriet’s stepmother had been a selfish woman, and been 
always clutching after the gratification of her own wishes ; but she was 
not: she was as anxious for Harriet to be happy as Harriet was for her 
father—and your father’s future wife may be another of the same kind, 
though such people are rare.” 

“I don't think she is, though,” murmured Molly, a waft of recollection 
bringing to her mind the details of her day at the Towers long ago. 

Roger did not want to hear Molly’s reasons for this doubting speech. 
He felt as if he had no right to hear more of Mr. Gibson’s family life, 
past, present, or to come, than was absolutely necessary for him, in order 
that he might comfort and help the crying girl, whom he had come upon 
so unexpectedly. And besides, he wanted to go home, and be with his 
mother at lunch-time. Yet he could not leave her alone. 

“Tt is right to hope for the best about everybody, and not to expect 
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the worst. This sounds like a truism, but it has comforted me before now, 
and some day you'll find it useful. One has always to try to think more 
of others than of oneself, and it is best not to prejudge people on the 
bad side. My sermons aren’t long, are they? Have they given you an 
appetite for lunch? Sermons always make me hungry, I know.” 

He appeared to be waiting for her to get up and come along with him, 
as indeed he was. But he meant her to perceive that he should not leave 
her; so she rose up languidly, too languid to say how much she should 
prefer being left alone, if he would only go away without her. She was 
very weak, and stumbled over the straggling root of a tree that projected 
across the path. He, watchful though silent, saw this stumble, and 
putting out his hand held her up from falling. He still held her hand 
when the occasion was past ; this little physical failure impressed on his 
heart how young and helpless she was, and he yearned to her, remembering 
the passion of sorrow in which he had found her, and longing to be of 
some little tender bit of comfurt to her, before they parted—before their 
téte-i-téte walk was merged in the general familiarity of the household 
life. Yet he did not know what to say. 

“ You will have thought me hard,” he burst out at length, as they 
were nearing the drawing-room windows and thé garden-door. “TI never 
can manage to express what I feel, somehow I always fall to philosophizing, 
but I am sorry for you. Yes, 1am; it’s beyond my power to help you, 
as far as altering facts goes, but I can feel for you, in a way which it’s beat 
not to talk about, for it can do no good. Remember how sorry I am 
for you! I shall often be thinking of you, though I daresay it’s best not 
to talk about it again.” 

She said, “1 know you are sorry,” under her breath, and then she 
broke away, and ran indoors, and upstairs to the solitude of her own 
room. He went straight to his mother, who was sitting before the untasted 
luncheon, as much annoyed by the mysterious unpunctuality of her visitor 
as she was capable of being with anything; for she had heard that 
Mr. Gibson had been, and was gone, and she could not discover if he had 
left any message for her; and her anxiety about her own health, which 
some people esteemed hypochondriacal, always made her particularly 
craving for the wisdom which might fall from her doctor’s lips. 

“ Where have you been, Roger? Where is Molly ?—Miss Gibson, I 
mean,” for she was careful to keep up a barrier of forms between the young 
man and young woman who were thrown together in the same household. 

“T’ve been out dredging. (By the way, I left my net on the terrace 
walk.) I found Miss Gibson sitting there, crying as if her heart would 
break. Her father is going to be married again.” 

“ Married again! You don’t say so.” 

“ Yes, he is; and she takes it very hardly, poor girl. Mother, I think 
if you could send some one to her with a glass of wine, a cup of tea, or 
something of that sort—she was very nearly fainting ss 

“T’ll go to her myself, poor child,” said Mrs. Hamley, rising. 

“Indeed you must not,” said he, laying his hand upon her arm 
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“ We have kept you waiting already too long; you are looking quite pale. 
Hammond can take it,” he continued, ringing the bell. She sate down 
again, almost stunned with surprise. 
~ «Whom is he going to marry?” 

“JT don’t know. I didn’t ask, and she didn’t tell me.” 

“ That’s so like a man. Why, half the character of the affair lies in 
the question of whom it is that he is going to marry.” 

“T daresay I ought to have asked. But somehow I’m not a good 
one on such occasions. I was as sorry as could be for her, and yet I 
couldn’t tell what to say.” 

“‘ What did you say? ” 

“T gave her the best advice in my power.” 

“ Advice! you ought to have comforted her. Poor little Molly !” 

“T think that if advice is good it’s the best comfort.” 

“ That depends on what you mean by advice. Hush! here she is.” 

To their surprise, Molly came in, trying hard to look as usual. She 
had bathed her eyes, and arranged her hair; and was making a great 
struggle to keep from crying, and to bring her voice into order. She was 
unwilling to distress Mrs. Hamley by the sight of pain and suffering. 
She did not know that she was following Roger’s injunctions to think 
more of others than of herself—but so she was. Mrs. Hamley was not 
sure if it was wise in her to begin on the piece of news she had just 
heard from her son; but she was too full of it herself to talk of 
anything else. “So I hear your father is going to be married, my dear? 
May I ask whom it is to?” 

“ Mrs. Kirkpatrick. I think she was governess a long time ago at the 
Countess of Cumnor’s. She stays with them a great deal, and they call 
her Clare, and I believe they are very fond of her.” Molly tried to speak 
of her future stepmother in the most favourable manner she knew how. 

“ J think I’ve heard of her. Then she is not very young? That's as 
it should be. A widow too. Has she any family?” 

“One girl, I believe. But I know so little about her! ” 

Molly was very near crying again. 

“ Never mind, my dear. That will all come in good time. Roger, 
you've hardly eaten anything; where are you goimg?” 

“To fetch my dredging-net. It’s full of things I don’t want to lose. 
Besides, I never eat much, as a general thing.” The truth was partly 
told, not all. He thought he had better leave the other two alone. 
His mother had such sweet power of sympathy, that she would draw 
the sting out of the girl’s heart in a téte-a-téte. As soon as he was gone, 
Molly lifted up her poor swelled eyes, and, looking at Mrs. Hamley, she 
said,—‘* He was so good to me. I mean to try and remember all he said.” 
“T’m glad to hear it, love; very glad. From what he told me, I was 

afraid he had been giving you a little lecture. He has a good heart, but 
he isn’t so tender in his manner as Osborne. Roger is a little rough 
sometimes.” 
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“Then I like roughness. It did me good. It made me feel how 
badly—oh, Mrs. Hamley, I did behave so badly to papa this morning.” 

She rose up and threw herself into Mrs. Hamley’s arms, and sobbed 
upon her breast. Her sorrow was not now for the fact that her father was 
going to be married again, but for her own ill-behaviour. 

If Roger was not tender in words, he was in deeds. Unreasonably and 
possibly exaggerated as Molly’s grief had appeared to him, it was real suffer- 
ing to her; and he took some pains to lighten it, in his own way, which was 
characteristic enough. That evening he adjusted his microscope, and put 
the treasures he had collected in his morning’s ramble on a little table ; and 
then he asked his mother to come and admire. Of course Molly came 
too, and this was what he had intended. He tried to interest her in his 
pursuit, cherished her first little morsel of curiosity, and nursed it into a 
very proper desire for further information. Then he brought out books 
on the subject, and translated the slightly pompous and technical language 
into homely every-day speech. Molly had come down to dinner, won- 
dering how the long hours till bedtime would ever pass away: hours 
during which she must not speak on the one thing that would be occupying 
her mind to the exclusion of all others; for she was afraid that already 
she had wearied Mrs. Hamley with it during their afternoon téte-i-téte. 
But prayers and bedtime came long before she had expected; she had 
been refreshed by a new current of thought, and she was very thankful 
to Roger. And now there was to-morrow to come, and a confession of 
penitence to be made to her father. 

But Mr. Gibson did not want speech or words. He was not fond 
of expressions of feeling at any time, and perhaps, too, he felt that the 
less said the better on a snbject about which it was evident that his 
daughter and he were not thoroughly and impulsively in harmony. He 
read her repentance in her eyes; he saw how much she had suffered ; 
and he had a sharp pang at his heart in consequence. But he stopped 
her from speaking out her regret at her behaviour the day before, by a 
“There, there, that will do. I know all you want to say. I know my 
little Molly—my silly little goosey—better than she knows herself. I've 
brought you an invitation. Lady Cumnor wants you to go and spend 
next Thursday at the Towers!” 

“ Do you wish me to go? ” said she, her heart sinking. 

“T wish you and Hyacinth to become better acquainted—to learn to 
love each other.” 

“ Hyacinth !” said Molly, entirely bewildered. 

“Yes; Hyacinth! It’s the silliest name I ever heard of; but it’s 
hers, and I must call her by it. I can’t bear Clare, which is what my 
lady and all the family at the Towers call her ; and ‘ Mrs. Kirkpatrick’ is 
formal and nonsensical too, as she’ll change her name so soon.” 

“When, papa?” asked Molly, feeling as if she were living in a strange, 
unknown world. 

“Not till after Michaelmas.” And then, continuing on his own 
thoughts, he added, “ And the worst is, she’s gone and perpetuated her 
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own affected name by having her daughter called after her. Cynthia! 
One thinks of the moon, and the man in the moon with his bundle ot 
faggots. I’m thankful you’re plain Molly, child.” 

“‘ How old is she—Cynthia, I mean?” 

“ Ay, get accustomed to the name. I should think Cynthia Kirk- 
patrick was about as old as you are. She’s at school in France, picking 
up airs and graces. She’s to come home for the wedding, so you'll be 
able to get acquainted with her then; though, I think, she’s to go back 
again for another half-year or so.” 


CHAPTER XI. 
MAKING FRIENDSHIP. 


Mr. Gussox believed that Cynthia Kirkpatrick was to return to 
England to be present at her mother’s wedding; but Mrs. Kirkpatrick 
had no such intention. She was not what is commonly called a woman 
of determination ; but somehow what she disliked she avoided, and what 
she liked she tried to. do, or to have. So although in the conversation, 
which she had already led to, as to the when and the how she was to 
be married, she had listened quietly to Mr. Gibson’s proposal that Molly 
and Cynthia should be the two bridesmaids, she had felt how disagreeable 
it would be to her to have her young daughter flashing out her beauty by 
the side of the faded bride, her mother ; and as the further arrangements 
for the wedding became more definite, she saw further reasons in her 
own mind for Cynthia’s remaining quietly at her school at Boulogne. 

Mrs. Kirkpatrick had gone to bed that first night of her engagement to 
Mr. Gibson, fully anticipating a speedy marriage. She looked to it as a 
release from the thraldom of keeping school; keeping an unprofitable 
school, with barely enough of pupils to pay for house-rent and taxes, food, 
washing, and the requisite masters. She saw no reason for ever going 
hack to Ashcombe, except to wind up her affairs, and to pack up her 
clothes. She hoped that Mr. Gibson’s ardour would be such that he would 
press on the marriage, and urge her never to resume her school drudgery, 
but to relinquish it now and for ever. She even "made up a very pretty, 
very passionate speech for him in her own mind; quite sufficiently strong 
to prevail upon her, and to overthrow the scruples which she felt that she 
ought to have, at telling the parents of her pupils that she did not intend 
to resume school, and that they must find another place of education for 
their daughters, in the last week but one of the midsummer holidays. 

It was rather like a douche of cold water on Mrs. Kirkpatrick’s plans, 
when the next morning at breakfast Lady Cumnor began to decide upon 
the arrangements and duties of the two middle-aged lovers. 

“ Of course you can’t give up your school all at once, Clare. The 
wedding can’t be before Christmas, but that will do very well. We shall 
all be down at the Towers; and it will be a nice amusement for the 
children to go over to Ashcombe, and see you married.” 
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* T think—I am afraid—I don’t believe Mr. Gibson will like Waiting 
so long ; men are so impatient under these circumstances.” 

“Oh, nonsense! Lord Cumnor has recommended you to his tenants, 
and I’m sure he wouldn't like them to be put to any inconvenience, 
Mr. Gibson will see that ina moment. He’s a man of sense, or else he 
wouldn’t be our family doctor. Now, what are you going to do about 
your little girl? Have you fixed yet?” 

“No. Yesterday there seemed so little time, and when one is agitated 
it is so difficult to think of anything. Cynthia is nearly eighteen, old 
enough to go out as a governess, if he wishes it, but I don’t think he will. 
He is so generous and kind.” 

“ Well! I must give you time to settle some of your affairs to-day. 
Don’t waste it in sentiment, you're too old for that. Come to a clear 
understanding with each other; it will be for your happiness in the 
long run.” 

Sc they did come to a clear understanding about one or two things, 
To Mrs, Kirkpatrick’s dismay, she found that Mr. Gibson had no more 
idea than Lady Cumnor of her breaking faith with the parents of her 
pupils. Though he really was at a serious loss as to what was to become 
of Molly until she could be under the protection of his new wife at her 
own home, and though his domestic worries teased him more and more 
every day, he was too honourable to think of persuading Mrs. Kirkpatrick 
to give up school a week sooner than was right for his sake. He did not 
even perceive how easy the task of persuasion would be ; with all her 
winning wiles she could scarcely lead him to feel impatience for the 
wedding to take place at Michaelmas. 

“T can hardly tell you what a comfort and relief it will be to me, 
Hyacinth, when you are once my wife—the mistress of my home—poor 
little Molly’s mother and protector ; but I wouldn’t interfere with your 
previous engagements for the world, It wouldn't be right.” 

“Thank you, my own love. How good you are! So many men 
would think only of their own wishes and interests! I'm sure the 
parents of my, dear pupils will admire you—will be quite surprised at 
your consideration for their interests.” 

“ Don’t tell them, then, I hate being admired. Why shouldn’t you 
say it is your wish to keep on your school till they’ve had time to look 
out for another ?” 

“ Because it isn’t,” said she, daring all. ‘I long to be making you 
happy ; I.want to make your home a place of rest and comfort to you; 
and I do so wish to cherish your sweet Molly, as I hope to do, when I 
come to be her mother. I can’t take virtue to myself which doesn’t 
belong tome. If Ihave to speak for myself, I shall say, ‘Good people, find 
a school for your daughters by Michaelmas,—for after that time I must 
go and make the happiness of others.’ I can’t bear to think of your long 
rides in November—coming home wet at night with no one to take care 
of you. Oh! if you leave it to me, I shall advise the parents to take their 
daughters away from the care of one whose heart will be absent. Though 
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I couldn’t consent to any time before Michaelmas —that wouldn’t be 
fair or right, and I’m sure you wouldn’t urge me—you are too good.” 

“ Well, if you think that they will consider we have acted uprightly 
by them, let it be Michaelmas with all my heart. What does Lady 
Cumnor say ?”’ 

“Oh! I told her I was afraid you wouldn’t like waiting, because of 
your difficulties with your servants, and because of Molly—it would be so 
desirable to enter on the new relationship with her as soon as possible.” 

“To be sure; so it would. Poor child! I'm afraid the intelligence 
of my engagement has rather startled her.” 

“ Cynthia will feel it deeply, too,” said Mrs. Kirkpatrick, unwilling to 
let her daughter be behind Mr. Gibson’s in sensibility and affection. 

“We will have her over to the wedding! She and Molly shall be 
bridesmaids,” said Mr. Gibson, in the unguarded warmth of his heart. 

This plan did not quite suit Mrs. Kirkpatrick ; but she thought it best 
not to oppose it, until she had a presentable excuse to give, and perhaps 
also some reason would naturally arise out of future circumstances; so 
ut this time she only smiled, and softly pressed the hand she held in hers. 

It is a question whether Mrs. Kirkpatrick or Molly wished the most 
for the day to be over which they were to spend together at the Towers. 
Mrs. Kirkpatrick was rather weary of girls as a class. All the trials of 
her life were connected with girls in some way. She was very young 
when she first became a governess, and had been worsted in her struggles 
with her pupils, in the first place she ever went to. Her elegance of 
appearance and manner, and her accomplishments, more than her character 
and acquirements, had rendered it more easy for her than for most to 
obtain good “situations; ” and she had been absolutely petted in some; 
but still she was constantly encountering naughty or stubborn, or over- 
conscientious, or severe-judging, or curious and observant girls. And 
again, before Cynthia was born, she had longed for a boy, thinking it 
possible that if some three or four intervening relations died, he might 
come to be a baronet; and instead of a son, lo and behold it was a 
daughter! Nevertheless, with all her dislike to girls in the abstract as 
“the plagues of her life” (and her aversion was not diminished by the 
fact of her having kept a school for ‘‘ young ladies” at Ashcombe), she 
really meant to be as kind as she could be to her new step-daughter, whom 
she remembered principally as a black-haired, sleepy child, in whose eyes 
she had read admiration of herself. Mrs. Kirkpatrick accepted Mr. Gibson 
principally because she was tired of the struggle of earning her own live- 
lihood; but she liked him personally—nay, she even loved him in her 
torpid way, and she intended to be good to his daughter, though she feit 
as if it would have been easier for her to have been good to his son. 

Molly was bracing herself up in her way too. ‘I will be like Harriet. 
I will think of others. I won't think of myself,” she kept repeating all 
the way to the Towers. But there was no selfishness in wishing that the 
day was come to an end, and that she did very heartily. Mrs, Hamley 
sent her thither in the carriage, which was to wait and bring her back at 
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night. Mrs. Hamley wanted Molly to make a favourable impression, and 
she sent for her to come and show herself before she set out. 
“Don’t put on your silk gown—your white muslin will look the nicest, 


my dear.” 

“Not my silk? it is quite new! I had it to come here.” 

“ Still, I think your white muslin suits you the best.” ‘Anything but 
that horrid plaid silk’ was the thought in Mrs. Hamley’s mind; and, 
thanks to her, Molly set off for the Towers, looking a little quaint, it is 
true, but thoroughly lady-like, if she was old-fashioned. Her father was 
to meet her there; but he had been detained, and she had to face 
Mrs. Kirkpatrick by herself, the recollection of her last day of misery at 
the Towers fresh in her mind asif it had been yesterday. Mrs. Kirk- 
patrick was as caressing as could be. She held Molly’s hand in hers, as 
they sate together in the library, after the first salutations were over. 
She kept stroking it from time to time, and purring out inarticulate 
sounds of loving satisfaction, as she gazed in the blushing face. 

“‘ What eyes! so like your dear father’s! How we shall love each 
other—shan’t we, darling? For his sake!” 

“T'll try,” said Molly, bravely; and then she could not finish her 
sentence. 

* And you’ve just got the same beautiful black curling hair!” said 
Mrs. Kirkpatrick, softly lifting one of Molly’s curls from off her white 
temple. 

“‘ Papa’s hair is growing grey,” said Molly. 

“Is it? I never see it. I never shall see it. He will always be to 
me the handsomest of men.” 

Mr. Gibson was really a very handsome man, and Molly was pleased 
with the compliment; but she could not help saying,— 

“ Still he will grow old, and his hair will grow grey. I think he will 
be just as handsome, but it won't be as a young man.” 

“ Ah! that’s just it, love. He'll always be handsome; some people 
always are. And he is so fond of you, dear.” Molly’s colour flashed into 
her face. She did not want an assurance of her own father’s love from this 
strange woman. She could not help being angry; all she could do was to 
keep silent. ‘‘ You don’t know how he speaks of you; ‘ his little treasure,’ 
as he calls you. I’m almost jealous sometimes.” 

Molly took her hand away, and her heart began to harden; these 
speeches were so discordant to her. But she set her teeth together, 
and “ tried to be good.” 

“We must make him so happy. I’m afraid he has had a great deal 
to annoy him at home; but we will do away with all that now. You 
must tell me,” seeing the cloud in Molly’s eyes, “ what he likes and 
dislikes, for of course you will know.” 

Molly’s face cleared a little; of course she did know. She had not 
watched and loved him so long without believing that she understood 
him better than any one else ; though how he had come to like Mrs. 
Kirkpatrick enough to wish to marry her, was an unsolved problem that 
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she unconsciously put aside as inexplicable. Mrs. Kirkpatrick went on, 
—*“ All men have their fancies and antipathies, even the wisest. I 
have known some gentlemen annoyed beyond measure by the merest 
trifles; leaving a door open, or spilling tea in their saucers, or a shawl 
crookedly put on. Why,” continued she, lowering her voice, “I know 
of a house to which Lord Hollingford will never be asked again because 
he didn’t wipe his shoes on both the mats in the hall! Now you must 
tell me what your dear father dislikes most in these fanciful ways, and I 
shall take care to avoid it. You must be my little friend and helper in 
pleasing him. It will be such a pleasure to me to attend to his slightest 
fancies. About my dress, too—what colours does he like best? I want 
to do everything in my power with a view to his approval.” 

Molly was gratified by all this, and began to think that really, after 
all, perhaps her father had done well for himself; and that if she could 
help towards his new happiness, she ought to do it. So she tried very 
conscientiously to think over Mr. Gibson’s wishes and ways ; to ponder 
over what annoyed him the most in his household. 

“T think,” said she, “ papa isn’t particular about many things; but 
I think our not having the dinner quite punctual—quite ready for him 
when he comes in, fidgets him more than anything. You see, he has 
often had a long ride, and there is another long ride to come, and he has 
only half-an-hour—sometimes only a quarter—to eat his dinner in.” 

“Thank you, my own love. Punctuality! Yes; it’s a great thing 
in a household. It’s what I’ve had to enforce with my young ladies at 
Ashcombe. No wonder poor dear Mr. Gibson has been displeased at his 
dinner not being ready, and he so hard-worked !” 

“ Papa doesn’t care what he has, if it’s only ready. He would take 
bread-and-cheese, if cook would only send it in instead of dinner.” 

“ Bread-and-cheese! Does Mr. Gibson eat cheese?” 

“Yes; he’s very fond of it,” said Molly, innocently. “ I’ve known him 
eat toasted cheese when he has been too tired to fancy anything else.” 

“Oh! but, my dear, we must change all that. I shouldn’t like to 
think of your father eating cheese; it’s such a strong-smelling, coarse 
kind of thing. We must get him a cook who can toss him up an omelette, 
or something elegant. Cheese is only fit for the kitchen.” 

“Papa is very fond of it,” persevered Molly. 

“Oh! but we will cure him of that. I couldn’t bear the smell of 
cheese; and I’m sure he would be sorry to annoy me.” 

Molly was silent ; it did not do, she found, to be too minute in telling 
about her father’s likes or dislikes. She had better leave them for Mrs. 
Kirkpatrick to find out for herself. It was an awkward pause ; each was 
trying to find something agreeable to say. Molly spoke at length. “Please! 
I should so like to know something about Cynthia—your daughter.” 

“Yes, call her Cynthia. It’s a pretty name, isn’t it? Cynthia Kirk- 
patrick. Not so pretty, though, as my old name, Hyacinth Clare. People 
used to say it suited me so well. I must show you an acrostic a gentle- 
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man—he was a lieutenant in the 53rd—made upon it. Oh! we shall 
have a great deal to say to each other, I foresee!” 

“ But about Cynthia?” 

“Oh, yes! about dear Cynthia, What do you want to know, 
my dear?” 

‘* Papa said she was to live with us! When will she come?” 

“Oh, was it not sweet of your kind father? I thought of nothing 
else but Cynthia’s going out as a governess when she had completed her 
education ; she has been brought up for it, and has had great advantages, 
But good dear Mr. Gibson wouldn’t hear of it. He said yesterday that 
she must come and live with us when she left school.” 

“ When will she leave school ?” 

*‘ She went for two years. I don’t think I must Jet her leave before 
next summer. She teaches English as well as learning French, Next 
summer she shall come home, and then shan’t we be a happy little 
quartette ?” 

“I hope so,” said Molly. “ But she is to come to the wedding, isn’t 
she?” she went on timidly, not knowing how far Mrs, Kirkpatrick would 
like the allusion to her marriage. 

“ Your father has begged for her to come; but we must think about 
it a little more before quite fixing it. The journey is a great expense !” 

“Ts she like you? I do so want to see her.” 

“ She is very handsome, people say. In the bright-coloured style,— 
perhaps something like what I was. But I like the dark-haired foreign 
kind of beauty best—just now,” touching Molly’s hair, and looking at her 
with an expression of sentimental remembrance. 

“ Does Cynthia—is she very clever and accomplished?” asked 
Molly, a little afraid lest the answer should remove Miss Kirkpatrick at 
too great a distance from her. 

“She ought to be; I’ve paid ever so much money to have her taught 
by the best masters. But you will see her before long, and I’m afraid we 
must go now to Lady Cumnor. It has been very charming having you 
all to myself, but I know Lady Cumnor will be expecting us now, and she 
was very curious to see you,—my future daughter, as she calls you.” 

Molly followed Mrs. Kirkpatrick into the morning-room, where Lady 
Cumnor was sitting—a little annoyed, because, having completed her 
toilette earlier than usual, Clare had not been aware by instinct of the 
fact, and so had not brought Molly Gibson for inspection a quarter of an 
hour before. Every small occurrence is an event in the day of a conva- 
lescent invalid, and a little while ago Molly would have met with patro- 
nizing appreciation, where now she had to encounter criticism. Of Lady 
Cumnor’s character as an individual she knew nothing; she only knew 
she was going to see and be seen by a live countess; nay, more, by “ the 
countess ” of Hollingford. 

Mrs. Kirkpatrick led her into Lady Cumnor’s presence by the hand, 
and in presenting her, eaid,—“ My dear little daughter, Lady Cumnor !” 
“‘ Now, Clare, don’t let me have nonsense. She is not your daughter 
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yet, and may never be,—I believe that one-third of the engagements I 
have heard of, have never come to marriages. Miss Gibson, I am very 
glad to see you, for your father’s sake ; when I know you better, I hope it 
will be for your own.” 

Molly very heartily hoped that she might never be known any better 
by the stern-looking lady who sate so uprightly in the easy chair, 
prepared for lounging, and which therefore gave all the more effect to the 
stiff attitude. Lady Cumnor luckily took Molly’s silence for acquiescent 
humility, and went on speaking after a further little pause of inspection. 

“Yes, yes, I like her looks, Clare. You may make something of her. 
It will be a great advantage to you, my dear, to have a lady who has 
trained up several young people of quality always about you just at the 
time when you are growing up. I'll tell you what, Clare! ”—a sudden 
thought striking her,—‘ you and she must become better acquainted—you 
know nothing of each other at present; you are not to be married till 
Christmas, and what could be better than that she should go back with 
you to Ashcombe! She would be with you constantly, and have the 
advantage of the companionship of your young people, which would be 
a good thing for an only child! It’s a capital plan; I’m very glad 
I thought of it!” 

Now it would be difficult to say which of Lady Cumnor’s two hearers 
was the most dismayed at the idea whieh had taken possession of her. 
Mrs. Kirkpatrick had no fancy for being encumbered with a step- 
daughter before her time. If Molly came to be an inmate of her house, 
farewell to many little background economies, and a still more serious 
farewell to many little indulgences, that were innocent enough in them- 
selves, but which Mrs. Kirkpatrick’s former life had caused her to look 
upon as sins to be concealed: the dirty dog’s-eared delightful novel from 
the Ashcombe circulating library, the leaves of which she turned over 
with a pair of scissors; the lounging-chair which she had for use at 
her own home, straight and upright as she sate now in Lady Cumnor’s 
presenge; the dainty morsel, savoury and small, to which she treated 
herself for her own solitary supper,—all these and many other similarly 
pleasant things would have to be foregone if Molly came to be her 
pupil, parlour-boarder, or visitor, as Lady Cumnor was planning. One 
—two things Clare was instinctively resolved upon: to be married at 
Michaelmas, and not to have Molly at Ashcombe. But she smiled as 
sweetly as if the plan proposed was the most charming project in the 
world, while all the time her poor brains were beating about in every 
bush for the reasons or excuses of which she should make use at some 
future time. Molly, however, saved her all this trouble. It was a 
question which of the three was the most surprised by the words which 
burst out of her lips. She did not mean to speak, but her heart was very 
full, and almost before she was aware of her thought she heard herself 
saying,— 

“I don’t think it would be nice at all. I mean, my lady, that I 
should dislike it very much ; it would be taking me away from papa just 
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these very few last months. I will like you,” she went on, her eyes full 
of tears; and, turning to Mrs. Kirkpatrick, she put her hand into her 
future stepmother’s with the prettiest and most trustful action. “TI will 
try hard to love you, and to do all I can to make you happy; but you 
must not take me away from papa just this very last bit of time that 
I shall have him.” 

Mrs. Kirkpatrick fondled the hand thus placed in hers, and was 
grateful to the girl for her outspoken opposition to Lady Cumnor’s plan. 
Clare was, however, exceedingly unwilling to back up Molly by any 
words of her own until Lady Cumnor had spoken and given the cue. 
But there was something in Molly’s little speech, or in her straight- 
forward manner, that amused instead of irritating Lady Cumnor in her 
present mood. Perhaps she was tired of the silkiness with which she had 
been shut up for so many days. 

She put up her glasses, and looked at them both before speaking, 
Then she said—“ Upon my word, young lady! Why, Clare, you’ve got 
your work before you! Not but what there is a good deal of truth in what 
she says. It must be very disagreeable to a girl of her age to have a step- 
mother coming in between her father and herself, whatever may be the 
advantages to her in the long run.” 

Molly almost felt as if she could make a friend of the stiff old countess, 
for her ciearness of sight as to the plan proposed being a trial; but she 
was afraid, in her new-born desire of thinking for others, of Mrs. Kirk- 
patrick being hurt. She need not have feared as far as outward signs 
went, for the smile was still on that lady’s pretty rosy lips, and the soft 
fondling of her hand never stopped. Lady Cumnor was more interested 
in Molly the more she looked at her; and her gaze was pretty steady 
through her gold-rimmed eye-glasses. She began a sort of catechism ; a 
string of very straightforward questions, such as any lady under the rank of 
countess might have scrupled to ask, but which were not unkindly meant. 

“ You are sixteen, are you not ?” 

‘© No; Iam seventeen. My birthday was three weeks ago.” 

“ Very much the same thing, I should think. Have you ever been to 
school ?” 

“No, never! Miss Eyre has taught me everything I know.” 

“Umph! Miss Eyre was your governess, I suppose? I should not 
have thought your father could have afforded to keep a governess. But 
of course he must know his own affairs best.” 

“ Certainly, my lady,” replied Molly, a little touchy as to any 
reflections on her father’s wisdom. 

“ You say ‘ certainly !’ as if it was a matter of course that every one 
should know their own affairs best. You are very young, Miss Gibson— 
very. You'll know better before you come to my age. And I suppose 
you've been taught music, and the use of the globes, and French, and all the 
usual accomplishments, since you have had a governess? I never heard of 
such nonsense!” she went on, lashing herself up. ‘An only daughter! If 
there had been half-a-dozen girls, there might have been some sense in it.” 
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Molly did not speak, but it was by a strong effort that she kept 
silence. Mrs. Kirkpatrick fondled her hand more perseveringly than ever, 
hoping thus io express a sufficient amount of sympathy to prevent her 
from saying anything injudicious. But the caress had become wearisome 
to Molly, and only irritated her nerves. She took her hand out of Mrs. 
Kirkpatrick’s, with a slight manifestation of impatience. 

It was, perhaps, fortunate for the general peace that just at this 
moment Mr. Gibson was announced. It is odd enough to see how the 
entrance of a person of the opposite sex into an assemblage of either men 
or women calms down the little discordances and the disturbance of mood. 
It was the case now; at Mr. Gibson’s entrance my lady took off her 
glasses, and smoothed her brow; Mrs. Kirkpatrick managed to get up a 
very becoming blush, and as for Molly, her face glowed with delight, and 
the white teeth and pretty dimples came out like sunlight on a landscape. 

Of course, after the first greeting, my lady had to have a private 
interview with her doctor ; and Molly and her future stepmother wandered 
about in the gardens with their arms round each other’s waists, or hand 
in hand, like two babes in the wood; Mrs. Kirkpatrick active in such 
endearments, Molly passive, and feeling within herself very shy and 
strange; for she had that particular kind of shy modesty which makes 
any one uncomfortable at receiving caresses from a person towards whom 
the heart does not go forth with an impulsive welcome. 

Then came the early dinner; Lady Cumnor having hers in the quiet 
of her own room, to which she was still a prisoner. Once or twice during 
the meal, the idea crossed Molly’s mind that her father disliked his position 
as a middle-aged lover being made so evident to the men in waiting as it 
was by Mrs. Kirkpatrick’s affectionate speeches and innuendos. He tried 
te banish every tint of pink sentimentalism from the conversation, and to 
confine it to matter of fact; and when Mrs. Kirkpatrick would persevere 
in dwelling upon such facts as had a bearing upon the future relationship 
of the parties, he insisted upon viewing them in the most matter-of-fact 
way ; and this continued even after the men had left the room. An old 
rhyme Molly had heard Betty use, would keep running in her head and 
making her uneasy,— 

Two is company, 
Three is trumpery. 


But where could she go to in that strange house? What ought she to do? 
She was roused from this fit of wonder and abstraction by her father’s 
saying— What do you think of this plan of Lady Cumnor’s? She says 
she was advising you to have Molly as a visitor at Ashcombe until we 
are married.” 

Mrs. Kirkpatrick’s countenance fell. If only Molly would be so good 
as to testify again, as she had done before Lady Cumnor! But if the 
proposal was made by her father, it would come to his daughter from a 
different quarter than it had done from a strange lady, be she ever so great, 
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Molly did not say anything; she only looked pale, and wistful, and 
anxious. Mrs. Kirkpatrick had to speak for herself. 

“ Tt would be a charming plan, only—Well! we know why we would 
rather not have it, don’t we, love? And we won’t tell papa, for fear of 
making him vain. No! I think I must leave her with you, dear Mr, 
Gibson, for a téte-a-téte for these last few weeks, It would be cruel to 


take her away.” 

* But you know, my dear, I told you of the reason why it does not 
do to have Molly at home just at present,” said Mr. Gibson, eagerly. For 
the more he knew of his future wife, the more he felt it necessary to 
remember that, with all her foibles, she would be able to stand between 
Molly and any such adventures as that which had occurred lately with 
Mr. Cox; so that one of the good reasons for the step he had taken was 
always present to him, while it had slipped off the smooth surface of 
Mrs. Kirkpatrick’s mirror-like mind without leaving any impression. She 
now recalled it, on seeing Mr. Gibson’s anxious face. 

But what were Molly's feelings at these last words of her father’s? She 
had been sent from home for some reason, kept a secret from her, but told 
to this strange woman. Was there to be perfect confidence between these 
two, and she to be for ever shut out? Was she, and what :oncerned her 
—though how she did not know—to be discussed between them for the 
future, and she to be kept in the dark? A bitter pang of jealousy made 
her heart-sick. She might as well go to Ashcombe, or anywhere else, 
now. Thinking more of others’ happiness than of her own was very fine; 
but did it not mean giving up her very individuality, quenching all the 
warm love, the true desires, that made her herself? Yet in this deadness 
lay her only comfort ; or so it seemed. Wandering in such mazes, she 
hardly knew how the conversation went on; a third was ‘ndeed 
“ trumpery,” where there was entire confidence between the two who 
were company, from which the other was shut out. She was positively 
unhappy, and her father did not appear to see it; he was absorbed with 
his new plans and his new wife that was to be. But he did notice it; and 
was truly sorry for his little girl; only he thought that there was a greater 
chance for the future harmony of the household, if he did not lead Molly 
to define her present feelings by putting them into words. It was his 
general plan to repress emotion by not showing the sympathy he felt. 
Yet, when he had to leave, he took Molly’s hand in his, and held it there, 
in such a different manner to that in which Mrs. Kirkpatrick had done; 
and his voice softened to his child as he bade her good-by, and added the 
words (most unusual to him), “ God bless you, child!” 

Molly had held up all the day bravely; she had not shown anger, or 
repugnance, or annoyance, or regret; but when once more by herself in 
the Hamley carriage, she burst into a passion of tears, and cried her fill 
till she reached the village of Hamley. Then she tried in vain to smooth 
her face into smiles, and do away with the other signs of her grief. ‘ She 
only hoped she could run upstairs to her own room without ‘notice, and 
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bathe her eyes in cold water before she was seen. But at the hall-door 
she was caught by the squire and Roger coming in from an after-dinner 
stroll in the garden, and hospitably anxious to help her to alight. Roger 
saw the state of things in an instant, and saying— 

“My mother has been looking for you to come back for this last hour,” 
he led the way to the drawing-room. But Mrs. Hamley was not there ; 
the squire had stopped to speak to the coachman about one of the horses ; 
they two were alone. Roger said,— 

“J am afraid you have had a very trying day. I have thought of you 
several times, for I know how awkward these new relations are.” 

“ Thank you,” said she, her lips trembling, and on the point of crying 
again, “I did try to remember what you said, and to think more of others, 
but it is so difficult sometimes; you know it is, don’t you? ” 

“Yes,” said he, gravely. He was gratified by her simple confession 
of having borne his words of advice in mind, and tried to act up to them. 
He was but a very young man, and he was honestly flattered ; perhaps 
this led him on to offer more advice, and this time it was evidently 
mingled with sympathy. He did not want to draw out her confidence, 
which he felt might very easily be done with such a simple girl; but he 
wished to help her by giving her a few of the principles on which he had 
learnt to rely. ‘It is difficult,” he went on, ‘‘but by-and-by you will 
be so much happier for it.” 

“No, I shan’t!” said Molly, shaking her head. “It will be very 
dull when I shall have killed myself, as it were, and live only in trying to 
do, and to be, as other people like. I don’t see any end to it. Imight as 
well never have lived. And as for the happiness you speak of, I shall 
never be happy again.” 

There was an unconscious depth in what she said, that Roger did not 
know how to answer at the moment; it was easier to address himself to the 
assertion of the girl of seventeen, that she should never be happy again. 

“ Nonsense: perhaps in ten years’ time you will be looking back on 
this trial as a very light one—who knows?” 

“T daresay it seems foolish; perhaps al] our earthly trials will appear 
foolish to us after a while; perhaps they seem so now to angels. But we 
are ourselves, you know, and this is now, not some time to come, a long, 
long way off. And we are not angels, to be comforted by seeing the 
ends for which everything is sent.” 

She had never spoken so Jong a sentence to him before; and wher she 
had said it, though she did not take her eyes away from his, as they stood 
steadily looking at each other, she blushed a little; she could not have 
told why. Nor did he tell himself why a sudden pleasure came over him 
as he gazed at her simple expressive face—and for a moment lost the 
sense of what she was saying, in the sensation of pity for her sad earnest- 
ness. In an instant more he was himself again. Only it is pleasant to the 
wisest, most reasonable youth of one or two and twenty to find himself 
looked up to as a Mentor by a girl of seventeen. 
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“T know, I understand. Yes: it is now we have to do with. Don’t 
let us go into metaphysics.” Molly opened her eyes wide at this. Had 
she been talking metaphysics without knowing it? “ One looks forward to 
a mass of trials, which will only have to be encountered one by one, little 
by little. Oh, here is my mother ! she will tell you better than I can.” 

And the <éte-d-téte was merged in a trio. Mrs. Hamley lay down; 
she had not been well all day—she had missed Molly, she said,—and now 
she wanted to hear of all the adventures that had occurred to the girl at 
the Towers. Molly sate on a stool close to the head of the sofa, and Roger, 
though at first he took up a book and tried to read that he might be no 
restraint, soon found his reading all a pretence: it was so interesting to 
listen to Molly’s little narrative, and, besides, if he could give her any 
help in her time of need, was it not his duty to make himself acquainted 
with all the circumstances of her case ? 

And so they went on during all the remaining time of Molly’s stay at 
IIamley. Mrs. Hamley sympathized, and liked to hear details; as the 
French say, her sympathy was given en detail, the squire’s en gros. He 
was very sorry for her evident grief, and almost felt guilty, as if he had 
had a share in bringing it about, by the mention he had made of the 
possibility of Mr. Gibson’s marrying again, when first Molly had come on 
her visit to them. He said to his wife more than once,— 

“*Pon my word, now, I wish I'd never spoken those unlucky words 
that first day at dinner. Do you remember how she took them up? It 
was like a prophecy of what was to come, now, wasn’t it? And she 
looked pale from that day, and I don’t think she has ever fairly enjoyed 
her food since. I must take more care what I say for the future. Not 
but what Gibson is doing the very best thing, both for himself and her, 
that he can do. I told him so only yesterday. But I’m very sorry for 
the little girl, though. I wish I’d never spoken about it, that I do! 
but it was like a prophecy, wasn’t it?” 

Roger tried hard to find out a reasonable and right method of comfort, 
for he, too, in his way, was sorry for the girl, who bravely struggled to be 
cheerful, in spite of her own private grief, for his mother’s sake. He felt 
as if high principle and noble precept ought to perform an immediate 
work. But they do not, for there is always the unknown quantity of 
individual experience and feeling, which offer a tacit resistance, the 
amount incalculable by another, to all good counsel and high decree. But 
the bond between the Mentor and his Telemachus strengthened every day. 
He endeavoured to lead her out of morbid thought into interest in other 
than personal things ; and, naturally enough, his own objects of interest 
came readiest to hand. She felt that he did her good, she did not know 
why or how; but after a talk with him, she always faneied that she had 
got the clue to goodness and peace, whatever befell. 
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Artisans, and the masses whose labour is devoted to manufactures, are 
bound together by societies and associations; they work, think, and act 
very much in uniformity, and the differences between an operative of 
Manchester and another of Glasgow are immaterial. Were they to 
exchange places, each might immediately proceed with his work, aud find 
little variety in the transposition. 

Very different is it with the tillers of the soil. Ploughmen have more 
individuality than other labourers; and various districts of the country 
are cultivated by men who differ from each other as much in character as 
in their modes of life. The existence of the Scottish hind is very different 
from that of the Farm Labourer whose story was told in a late number of 
this Magazine;* and having described the one, we now propose to describe 
the other. ‘To do this we must paint two pictures ; for while the hus- 
bandry of the best arable districts of Scotland is almost identical, there 
are two widely different modes of management in so far as the cabal 
man himself is concerned. These we may designate the family and anti- 
family systems; the latter being popularly known as the “ bothy ” system. 

The family system exclusively prevails in the south-eastern counties 
—Edinburgh, Haddington, Roxburgh, and Berwickshire. In many 
other districts the great majority of the ploughmen are householders; 
whilst in the north-eastern counties, comprising Perth, Forfar, Aberdeen, 
Banff, and Nairn, from fifty-five to eighty-five per cent. of the rural 
labourers live in bothies, whole parishes being cultivated entirely under 
the bothy system. 

As the life and general circumstances of an East Lothian hind differ 
only in minute details from those of his fellow-labourers in neighbouring 
counties, we shall introduce him to our readers as a representative of 
his class. 

The rents of farms in the best agricultural districts of Scotland are 
considerably higher than those paid in England, good land being worth 
from 3/. to 5/. per imperial acre, and one material cause of the high value 
of the soil is undoubtedly to be found in the character and the habits of 
the peasantry that cultivate it. 

The farms range from 200 to 1,000 acres, 400 being a general 
average, and they are all let on leases of nineteen or twenty-one years’ 
duration. The number of horses used differs according to the nature of 
the soil, and the distance from markets and railways; but one pair for 
every seventy-five acres is a usual number. This, we imagine, is much 





* See the Cornhill Magazine for February, 1864: art, “ Life of a Farm Labourer.” 
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below an English average; and it is, perhaps, the chief cause of the 
slow progress made by the steam-plough in Scotland, that any possible 
displacement of horse-power is necessarily confined to comparatively 
narrow limits. 

Horses are always worked in single pairs, and each team is under 
the exclusive management of one man, who, while ploughing, receives ne 
assistance of any kind. 

Attached to the farm offices is a row of eottages in which the plough- 
men, as well as the other permanent labourers, reside. These houses, 
with stables, byres, sheds, and cattle-courts, form what in local phraseology 
is called “the toon,” and the buildings are invariably grouped round a 
steam-threshing mill. 

The cottages are small and frequently ill-constructed, but proprietors 
are now awakening to a sense of duty in this matter, and modern “ hinds’- 
houses” are generally built upon greatly improved principles. Some 
comprise three, and even four rooms, but the great majority have only 
two and a closet. Older structures consist of but one apartment with a 
clay floor, a minute window, and a low roof. The kitchens are invariably 
used also for sleeping in, the dormitories being what are called box-beds 
—close wooden cells stuck against the walls, which remind one of the berths 
on board a ship. The excuse for this apparently stifling arrangement is, 
that a chill climate and a cold house suggest the expedience of taking all 
possible advantage of the only fire that can be afforded. Old folk smile 
when you ask them if they are not choked, and say they “ could na sleep 
in ony other bed.” We can only say it is often very painful to see the 
sick shut up in such breathless holes. 

The hinds are engaged by the year, their term of service commencing 
upon the 26th of May. The majority receive their wages in kind, though 
many are now paid, to a greater or Jess extent, in money. 

The following are the complex wages of an East Lothian ploughman, 
the grain being valued, for the sake of illustration, at the average prices of 
the last eight or ten years :— 

















72 bushels of oats at 3s. 9d. ......... £13 10 0 
18 bushels of barley at 4s. 9d. ..... 456 
OMNIS MANNS RIN 6 5s saul npc trtcacercceternbatics sitesi aie 2 0 0 
1600 lineal yards of potato drill (dunged, but not sceded) ..say 5 0 0 
6 ET een ne ee ee eR aD is 5 0 0 
Cottage, small garden, with manure fOr it ........sssssseecseesenssenee Me 210 O 
Cartage of coal, and leave to keep & pig? .......csssssesenssssssessnseseee % 1°10 0 
Food during harvest 3 110 0 

£35 5 6 


The food during harvest consists of porridge and milk, morning and 
evening, whilst for dinner the reapers receive a loaf of bread weighing 
one pound, and a bottle of light beer costing three-halfpence. 

In the above calculation the value of the privilege of keeping a cow is 
set down at five pounds, the sum the hind receives if he does not avail 
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himself of it, but it is in reality worth considerably more, and is sometimes 
estimated as high as 107. Upon the other hand, the price of the grain 
js a good deal higher than its market value for two years past; and thus 
it is evident that no exact estimate can be made of the hind’s income. 
When farm produce sells at very low prices, his wage may not exceed 
nine or ten shillings per week, whilst exceptionally high prices may give 
him sixteen or eighteen shillings. We may, however, estimate an East 
Lothian ploughman’s wages at 31/. 4s. a year, being at the average rate 
of twelve shillings per week. 

In several counties the hinds are paid at rather higher rates than in 
East Lothian, and in Northumberland, which follows the same system, 
the earnings of the labourer are considerably larger. 

An eminent farmer in Roxburghshire gives the following as the wages 
in that county :— 

Money wages 
60 bushels of oats at 2s. 9d. 

21 bushels of barley at Bs, Db. .sssscsssssccssscsscccssssees 
6 bushels of beans at 49. Od. .....cesecsssosessesesseeeseesee 
1600 yards of potato drill 
Cow’s grass 

Cottage, small garden, with manure 
Cartage of coal, and leave to keep a pig 
Food during harvest 














It will be observed that the prices of the grain are here much lower 
than in the case of East Lothian. This is only in accordance with the 
habitual market value, the price of grain in Haddingtonshire being very 
considerably above that of any other Scottish county. To take the two 
agricultural counties in question as an example, the following are the 
averages of the highest jiars prices for the last seven years :— 

Wheat. Barley. Oats. 
Haddingtonshire 52s. 3d. 38s. 10d. 29s, 83d. 
Roxburghshire 445, 10d, 32s. 4d. 24s, 2d, 
The difference here shown is, however, a little greater than the real 
market prices, the excess of the Haddington rates being to some extent 
caused by a peculiarity in the mode of fixing the fiars.* 

The system of payment in kind must appear exceedingly primitive, 
if not actually barbarous, to an English agriculturist, but long experience 
has proved that its results are salutary, as it conduces to a homely and 
frugal mode of life. It is also in accordance with the general usages of 
the country, many of the rents, as well as the whole of the clergy’s 
stipends, being paid on exactly the same principle. Old ploughmen 
remember the days when they were clothed and fed almost exclusively 
by the produce of the farm ; money, the universal medium, being but 





* Fiars prices is the designation given in Scotland to the value of grain, as 
officially declared by the sheriffs of the counties, who annually ascertain the amount 
by judicial evidence, 
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slightly used. The wool and the flax grown on the farm were manufaic- 
tured by the hinds’ wives and sisters into garments, and their food 
consisted of porridge, milk, bacon, and “ scones” made of barley, beans or 
oats. Change of times and of prices have modified this mode of life, but 
have not materially altered it. Oat cakes (which have given a familiar 
name to Scotland) were never known in the districts we are describing, 
and the scones, made of mixed bean and barley meal, have nearly given 
place to bakers’ bread. Manufacturers have pushed aside the old wives’ 
spinning-wheels, as well as stopped the shuttle of the rural loom ; but the 
itinerant tailor still takes up his occasional abode in the hind’s cottage, 
and boards in it while he exercises his needle in the service of the family, 
Tea has nearly supplanted porridge at the evening meal, but the national 
dish still holds its own for breakfast. Dinner consists of broth made of 
barley, vegetables, and pork. 

The provisions lately supplied to the unemployed cotton-spinners of 
Lancashire as necessaries, would appear almost fabulous luxuries to a 
Scottish hind. Beef and mutton never appear on his table, save, perhaps, 
on such great feast-days as those of New Year and “ Auld Handsel Mon- 
day.” Beer the ploughman never dreams of buying, but tobacco is 
indulged in almost universally, though its use is in many cases prohibited 
while the men are at work. A considerable portion of the oats paid as 
wages is always sold, half of the entire quantity being guaranteed the 
highest market price of the district. A portion of the barley and potatoes 
is also disposed of; but when there are many children, the amount that 
escapes the pot is sadly diminished. 

The system of permitting the hind to keep a cow and a pig is a 
good one. In calculating his wages, the value of this privilege is generally 
set down at 5/., but the advantage is not to be measured by any such 
sum. The care of the cow is a proper occupation for his wife. It supplies 
himself and his family with wholesome food. It adds to his means of 
fattening a pig—pork and bacon being the only animal food (herrings 
excepted) that he ever tastes; and, when well managed, a good cow adds 
considerably to his income by the sale of butter or milk. It has been 
objected to this system that the death of a cow would ruin the hind, 
but this is a misconception. All the cows are insured in local associations 
managed by the ploughmen themselves, a small sum contributed yearly 
securing a payment of nine or ten pounds in the event of the animal's 
death. This sum is, no doubt, rather below their average value, which, 
we fancy, is about 11/. or 12/., though many of them would readily fetch 
152. or 161. 

Farmers unacquainted with this cow and pig system frequently 
suggest that it forms a temptation to petty larceny, and that purloined 
food may find its way to the byre or the sty, but little of this evil is 
practically experienced. . The character of the great majority of the hinds 
guarantees their honesty ; and, besides, there is a certain check upon any 
stray instance of thieving. The cows are kept together, and were one 
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of them to appear better fed than its fellows, its mess would be anxiously 
scanned by the eyes of a female police, made abundantly vigilant by 
jealousy. In fact, there could hardly be a thief on a farm unless all 
the “ wives ” were thieves. 

To prove that, upon the whole, the system under which the East 
Lothian hind lives, is a good one, it is only necessary to look at the men, 
whether at work or enjoying their Sunday’s rest. They have a stout, 
comfortable, well-fed appearance. If their homes are small they are the 
more easily furnished, and they are quite as well supplied with furniture 
as their wants require. The men are all fittingly dressed on work- 
days, and each has his stock of “ Sunday clothes.” We remember an 
Englishman’s astonishment at seeing a-farm servant's funeral attended 
bya large body of his fellow-labourers, all clad in “‘ customary suits of 
solemn black,” which would have done no discredit to far richer people. 

Whenever a hind is seen to be in poverty, it may be held as certain 
that he, or his wife, are exceptionally bad managers. His wages, if 
moderate in amount, are never interrupted by bad weather, by the 
convulsions of trade, or even by illness, though of considerable duration ; 
he has most of the necessaries of life at prime cost, and with frugal habits 
he never knows absolute want, but lives in the enjoyment of most of 
the essential comforts as well as of all the necessaries of life. He is 
undoubtedly much better off than labourers who work by the job at much 
higher wages. Drainers have from fifteen to eighteen shillings per week, 
quarrymen the same amount, and dry-stone dykers, as well as masons, have 
twenty-four shillings per week; yet these men are often in poverty, and 
sometimes in rags. Their money goes as swiftly as it comes, and out- 
of-work periods are frequent. The ploughman works ten hours a 
day, save, of course, when long nights do not admit of it, and their 
only established holiday is ‘ Handsel Monday,” a day universally 
devoted to family gatherings and feasting. Upon that day the mistress 
of half-a-dozen women-servants will, if good-natured, let them all take 
flight, so anxious are they to be with their families upon the occasion of 
this kindly and time-honoured festival. 

Upon the fast days of the church, too, no work is done, and most 
masters give their men at least one other day for recreation during 
the year. The ploughmen spend their evenings in cultivating their 
gardens, cobbling their own and their children’s shoes, reading local 
newspapers, and no doubt napping by the fire on winter nights. 

Let us now glance at the individual life of a Lothian hind. In his 
earlier years his history is identical with that of the English ploughboy, 
save that he is invariably born and brought up on the farm. He is the 
son and the grandson of ploughmen, for though his brothers hive off to 
other trades, or start for the colonies, the ranks of the farm-servants are 
entirely recruited from their own class. 

The child's age of “ dirt-pies” being over, he is sent to school at his 
father’s expense, every parish being provided with a schoolmaster whose 
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stipend, scanty though it be, enables him to teach at very moderate 
charges. Persons, too, of the middle classes send their sons to these 
schools in the first instance, so that there is a complete mixing of ranks 
among the children, and the fees of the more wealthy being regularly 
paid, those of the poorer pupils are not always rigidly enforced. In 
Scotland, as in England, the reward for field-labour causes the children to 
be removed from school at too early an age, and when peripatetic scare- 
crows are wanted during summer, our urchin leaves his books to shout 
to the wood-pigeons. Still, slight though his studies have been, he con- 
trives to acquire, and in a great measure to retain, a knowledge of what 
is called the three “ R’s "—“ reading, riting, and rithmetic.” 

An inmate of his father’s house, he early learns the management of 
horses, and at the age of eighteen or nineteen he is proficient in the 
various operations of the farm. At this period the lives of northern and 
southern youths become dissimilar, and as years advance the divergence 
increases. While the English lad, at little more than twenty, rushes 
into matrimony with a girl of sweet seventeen (their whole stock in 
trade being love, without even the cottage to put it in), the canny Scot 
does not marry so soon by six or seven years ; and when he does, it is with 
a dame quite as old, very frequently somewhat older than himself. His 
sweetheart—prubably engaged to him for years—has managed in service 
of some kind to save money enough to buy what is called her “ pro- 
viding,’ which comprises the napery and other household linen. The 
young man never dreams of marrying till he has saved as much as 
will furnish a small cottage, for which, however, the couple have often to 
look too long; and it is one of the worst as well as the commonest stories 
of peasant life that their loves during this delay are not entirely platonic. 
From this date the two pictures of rural life rapidly lose their resemblance, 
and though in the long and weary “ struggle for existence” there are 
many trials and difficulties common to both, yet we cannot but imagine 
that the balance is decidedly in favour of the Scot. 

The young man, before resolving to marry, has no doubt earned a 
considerable sum, but it may not be sufficient to buy a cow as well as to 
furnish a house, and in that case masters frequently lend the money neces- 
sary for the purpose; knowing that in two, or at most in three years, the 
debt may be cleared off by retaining portions of the wages, and that in 
the interval the cow can be its own security. The young ploughman thus 
generally starts free. He knows nothing of brokers, or of brokers’ bills; 
of the club he is in total ignorance; and he never feels the hug of the 
“ Brown Bear.” 

Nature deals alike with Sandy and John; and their wives, if not 
equally prudent, are equally prolific. In the days of Ireland’s populous- 
ness and pauperism there was a certain period of the year when the old 
crop of potatoes was exhausted, and the new had not come in, which poor 
Pat used to call the “July pinch.” The chief “pinch” our ploughman 
feels during his labouring life is when he has what he would probably call 
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«aq large small family.” Whenever two or three of the children have 
ceased to be small, the “ pinch” is over, and the family begins to pay. 

Perhaps the most striking contrast betwixt the two labourers is 
caused by the difference between the English and Scotch poor-law, In 
Scotland a ploughman who retains his health would as soon expect to 
be made a bishop as to be placed on the poor’s-roll because he happens 
to have a dozen children. He struggles on unaided, and he struggles 
successfully. 

In this struggle he is efficiently seconded by his wife; the care of 
the children and household, the management of the little dairy, and 
the feeding of the cow and pig, furnishing her with ample employment. 
The English labourer is credited with two shillings per week, the result 
of his wife's occasional labour, but the ‘‘ hind’s wife” ceases to do any 
farm work from the day she is married.* During her unmarried 
life, and afterwards till her first child is born, the country-woman 
is a great church-goer, Sunday being her only opportunity of seeing 
and being seen, and of displaying her finery. When a baby comes, 
she of course has to stay at home to nurse it; then she has her cow 
to look after; and her marriage gown and bonnet are not so new as 
they were, and she does not care about showing them off. She prefers, 
then, to attend church by proxy; her husband continuing a most regular 
attendant, while she herself turns out once or twice a year, chiefly on 
sacrament Sundays. She becomes, often, a sad gossip in her little way, 
but though she may not have been blameless in her unmarried days, 
she is a faithful, hard-working wife and a careful mother, looking, as 
years roll on, considerably older than her husband, whether born before 
him or not. Women workers being an absolute necessity, an elderly hind 
who has a daughter or two accustomed to field labour, is almost as much 
sought after by farmers as if he were a younger man, and no murmur was 
ever heard at his receiving the same wage as the younger men on the farm, 

Our ploughman (whom we present as a good average specimen of 
his class) works on at full wages till old age begins plainly to tell upon 
him. In spite of a temperate and regular life, this period, we regret to 
say, arrives early. Hard work and constant exposure to rough weather 
have their way; he begins to fail about fifty-five, and seldom continues 
to hold his place as a regular hind much after sixty. But he continues 
to work as what is called an orra man, that is, he does all sorts of odd 
jobs about the farm, and frequently ploughs, which to an adept is the 
easiest of all work: and thus he goes @ for some years, finally dying 
in harness. Or, he may receive in the end support from the members of 
his family ; and he may have saved some “ bawbies” to tide him through 
his old age. No doubt a considerable number of ploughmen are less 
fortunate. Ill-health, misconduct, or misfortune hunt them down, they 





* There are, indeed, a few instances where women who have neither children nor 
cow to attend to, act as “ out-workers,” but these cases are exceptional, and they rather 
lose caste with their own class when they do it, 
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are driven from their fields into the town, where they inevitably become 
paupers, and the earth is finally shovelled over them at the expense of 
the ratepayers. We find that the number of men who were formerly 
ploughmen, and whose names at present appear upon the poor’s roll 
of East Lothian, amounts to from six to seven per cent. of the existing 
body of hinds in the county, and when we remember that the late 
census exhibits the melancholy fact that no less than thirty-eight per 
cent. of the whole population of Scotland now receive support from 
parochial assessments, it is evident that the Lowland hind has not as yet 
contributed largely to the increase of the poor’s-rate. 

Such, we think, English readers may accept as a faithful picture of 
peasant life in the south-east of Scotland; but we cannot conceal from 
ourselves that a change has begun, a change which is affecting every class 
connected with the soil—owner, occupier, and labourer—a change which, 
like all agricultural changes, is silent and slow, but which will not the 
less surely revolutionize the whole agricultural community. No doubt 
the doctrines of political economy justify this change. It is no more than 
applying to the land and all connected with it the dogma of buying in 
the cheapest and selling in the dearest market; and it may be that this 
has become a commercial necessity, but it is difficult to contemplate some 
ef its results without a sigh. There was formerly an easy live-and-let-live 
system in all that appertained to land. The proprietor was content with 
a moderate rent, and the farmer took from time to time renewed leases of 
his farm, which generally descended from father to son. Easy-going, and 
tolerably well-off, he seldom changed his servants, and his servants seldom 
wished to change their service. Old men were tolerated, though a little 
slow; and old battered tenements were allowed to stand to shelter old 
battered men and women. Poor’s-rates were comparatively unknown. 
There might be pride, and there might be poverty; but the result was that 
there were few paupers. But there was a great awakening in the agricul- 
tural mind, and, just at the period when landlords heard the thunders of 
free-trade, and expected to be blasted by its lightnings, their estates 
seemed miraculously to rise in value. As if the earth had produced them, 
multitudes of men suddenly appeared, outbidding each other for every 
farm that was to let. Landlords could not resist such unexpected offers 
of increased income. Old tenants could no longer retake their farms, 
which were let to the highest bidder. Each new occupant, knowing the 
task before him, resolved to buy the stoutest labour in the cheapest 
market he could find, and so the staff of servants was broken up and 
the old men turned adrift. When offering the high rent for the farm, the 
tenant stipulated that new and fit accommodation should be provided for 
his stock, and perhaps some new cottages for his servants. As a con- 
sequence, eight or nine old dwellings were pulled down, and only five or 
six new ones built. Irish labourers, sleeping in sheds and outhouses, 
supplied the place of such families as were driven to the towns, where 
the aged of necessity became paupers. High farming flourishes, but the 
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bonds that united the various ranks of agriculturists are severed 
for ever. The squire comes home from county meetings and bemoans 
the fallen state of the Scottish peasantry, as indicated by the ever increasing 
poor’s-rate, and declares that Scotchmen are losing their family affection 
as well as their self-respect. 

Let us now turn to the other system, under which a large portion of 
the agriculture of Scotland is carried on—the system generally designated 
“the bothy,” which derives its name from the mode in which the labourers 
are housed. 

The north-eastern counties are those in which this plan of lodging 
farm-servants chiefly prevails; and several of the best agricultural dis- 
tricts—of which the famous ‘“ Carse of Gowrie” is one—are cultivated 
almost exclusively under this system of management. There are parishes 
without a single cottage containing a married labourer. In Forfarshire, 
from sixty to seventy per cent. of the ploughmen live in bothies; whilst in 
Aberdeen, Kincardine, Elgin, and Banff, from fifteen to thirty per cent. 
only, live with their families in cottages. The bothy system has become 
in Scotland a cause of fierce controversy. It has been called into existence 
by the fact that modern agriculture requires many more labourers than 
can be provided with dwellings. Hence the plan has been adopted of 
having at each farm-steading a house or barrack in which the men who 
cultivate the land are lodged. The bothy-men are almost exclusively 
young—at least old men are scarcely ever seen among them—and they 
are for the most part unmarried; though a certain per-centage of their 
number have wives and families living (generally sub rosé) in villages 
more or less remote. The number of men in a bothy varies according 
to the size of the farm on which they work, two being a minimum, 
and eight nearly a maximum. The lads are, for the most part, the 
sons of parents living in the villages, who have not, as in the south, 
spent their childhood among the fields. They serve, as it were, an 
apprenticeship to their business, and get less wages while they are 
learning it. 

As regards the bothy itself, it is to be seen in every variety : sometimes 
a foul and wretched outhouse, sometimes a clean, comfortable, and well- 
constructed dwelling. Much improvement, indeed, has recently taken 
place in this respect, and many bothies are now built with full regard to 
the health and convenience of the men. These improved bothies are 
generally of two stories, the lower one consisting of the room in which 
the men cook and sit, whilst the attic is divided into several dormitories. 
For such bothies as these a woman is provided, who, while the men are 
at work, cleans out the rooms, makes the beds, and gives the place some 
appearance of tidiness and comfort. 

But, unfortunately, there are still many bothies which are dark 
and dismal dens, consisting of but one room, with an earthen floor and 
damp walls. This dungeon is feebly lighted by a small window, the 
broken panes of which are stuffed with rags. There is no table, and 
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hardly any furniture save a bed, a stool, and a kettle; a portion 
of the place being filled up with fuel—coal, peat, or wood. In all 
bothies the men cook their own food. It is very simple, no doubt, con- 
sisting chiefly of porridge or “brose” with milk, a daily allowance of 
which forms in most cases a portion of their wages. These wages are paid 
partly in kind, but chiefly in money. 

The following is a specimen of the wages of a Perthshire bothy-man : 


171. to 201. in money ; 

A Scotch pint, 7. e. 16 gills of milk per day ; 
36 cwt. of potatoes ; 

64 bolls of oatmeal, weighing 124lbs, each ; 
Food during harvest. 


Another specimen from the same county may be given :— 


18/. to 272. in money ; 
6} bolls oatmeal ; 

16 gills milk per day, 
Coals supplied free, 

Farmers in Perthshire reckon these wages to range from 35/. to 381., 
and some consider the pay worth 40/.a year. Similar, though not 
uniform, wages are paid in Forfar, Aberdeen, and other north-eastern 
counties. The engagements are annual in some districts, and half-yearly 
in others, but in all the change of service is very frequent, and often 
between terms. 

Under the bothy system the prudence and good conduct of many 
young men enable them to lay aside 8/. or 101. a year, and they frequently 
possess 40/. or 50/. in savings’ banks. With this sum not a few emigrate, 
chiefly to Australia; and perhaps no preparation for the rough life of a 
new country could be more appropriate than the bothy. This, too, has to 
be said in its favour, that gcod and considerate masters feel themselves 
placed much more, as it were, in loco parentis towards their men than 
where the family system is practised. A partial holiday is in some 
cases given on Saturdays, and schoolmasters are engaged to give instruc- 
tion to the youths, and the bothies are supplied with useful periodicals. 
But a far greater number of bothy-men are left utterly uncared for, 
and the majority become the Bohemians of agriculture,—rough in their 
manners and reckless in their lives. These men live always from hand 
to mouth, constantly want money in advance, and spend it badly when 
they get it. 

The worst of the bothy system is that it exists apart from marital 
and family ties, and that it introduces at the heart of an ancient kingdom 
the rude life of the backwoodsman. Passing over entirely as excep- 
tional the more disgraceful instances where young men and women 
are located under one roof, and in more than one authentic instance 
in a single apartment, and looking only at what may be called well- 
regulated bothyism, it is difficult to conceive how such a system can 
be defended. 
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Attempts have been made to do so by comparing the lives of bothy- 
men With those of students in colleges, with priests in monastic establish- 
ments, and with those of soldiers and sailors; but those who argue thus 
forget that in all these instances strict, authoritative discipline is maintained. 
The bothy, on the contrary, isa little republic of the rudest form, in which 
anumber of ignorant lads are thrown entirely upon their own resources, 
and where the best part of their lives is spent apart from the kindly 
influence of family, and of good women. Superior men no doubt manage 
to maintain self-respect, to spend their youth profitably, and finally to 
escape from the bothy to other pursuits, or to marry and settle down as 
farm labourers in cottages; but a much larger number sink morally and 
physically under the hard trial. Their lives are shortened by bad food, 
irregular hours, and discomfort of many kinds, particularly the habit of 
sitting in wet clothes; and it is a fact that no portion of the rural com- 
munity disappear so rapidly as these unfortunate bothy-men. 

The inmates of the bothy are constantly changing their place of abode 
in the vain hope that a new service may lessen their discomfort, or fur the 
sake of a holiday at hiring time. From this cause large farms have 
occasionally been left for a couple of days without a single labourer, to 
the loss and annoyance of the farmer; and it is almost unnecessary to say: 
that the kindly feelings which master and servant reciprocate in cottage 
counties, the growth of many years of intercourse, are unknown in districts 
devoted to the bothy. 

There is another form of the bothy, which is generally dultenated 
the “kitchen” system: in it the men, while sleeping in lofts and out- 
houses, receive their food in the farmer's house. 

This custom is very common in the more northern counties, and also 
in such southern ones as Dumfries and Kirkcudbright. Where the 
farms are small, and the farmer and his labourers are nearly, or 
altogether, in the same rank of life, this system works very well. The 
ploughmen, in that case, seldom exceed two-in number, and may be 
looked upon as boarders, or as members of the family; but, where the 
farm is large, and the farmer in a different rank of life, this kitchen 
system becomes as mischievous as any other. ‘The men may be better 
fed than in the bothy, but the morals of the district are not improved, 
as the returns of the Registrar General very distinctly prove. 

The servants, male and female, in bothy districts, have long been hired 
at what are cailed “ Feeing Markets,” or “ Hiring Fairs,” and nothing 
can be more calculated to lower the moral position of the agricultural 
labourer than these degrading exhibitions. Upon the hiring day, nearly 
the whole rural population flock to the “ market.” Great numbers give 
up their places for no other purpose than to obtain the holiday. 
Assembled in the county town, they crowd its principal strect, packed up 
in one dense and promiscuous mass, and there remain, like the men in 
the parable, “ idle in the market-place, waiting to be hired.” No attempt 
‘is made to inquire into character, and the labourers who thus exhibit 
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themselves, like oxen, are judged like oxen by their physical appearance 
only. The long day done, the thoughtless lads and lasses compensate 
themselves for the tedium of the morning by evening orgies, which many 
of the women, at least, may have life-long cause to regret. 

This hiring system is, we are sorry to say, becoming general all over 
Scotland, and even in family districts, where many hinds spend their 
whole lives in one service, there are large numbers, particularly of 
the younger men, who are certain to find their way to the “ Fecing 
Market.” 

Women are very largely employed in Scottish agriculture; indeed, 
without their comparatively cheap labour, it would be impossible for 
farmers to pay existing rents. Their wages range from 10d. to 134d. 
per day, 1s. being a common rate; and they get increased payments 
during harvest and potato lifting. The number required varies according 
to the nature of the soil and the system of agriculture that may be prac- 
tised ; but on most farms the females outnumber the male labourers: in 
some cases they are twice as numerous. 

In winter the women pull and top the turnip-crop, attend the threshing- 
mill, sort potatoes, and prepare the grain for market; whilst summer and 
autumn see them busy hoeing green-crops, gathering potatoes, and taking 
a prominent part in the operations of harvest. A German writer, some 
time ago, expressed his horror at seeing women reaping in Scotland, while 
‘“‘ great hulking fellows were lazily binding the sheaves.” He was not 
aware that the latter was much the harder work. 

Formerly, before the population was drawn so much into the towns, 
there was no difficulty in getting a full supply of female labour, but for 
many years this has not been the case. Whilst the continuous increase 
of the larger towns has added, during the last decennial period, 172,500 
to the population of Scotland, there has been during a larger number of 
years a continuous decrease in almost every purely rural district. 

In more than one-half of the whole parishes of the kingdom the last 
census returns showed that the population had decreased since 1851, 
whilst, during the same period, improved farming has demanded an 
increased supply of labour, and particularly of female labour, for the 
more thorough cultivation of the soil. The local population being thus 
unable to furnish a sufficient number of “ out-workers,” as the women are 
called, a very cruel and unjust expedient, designated the “ bondage system,” 
was resorted to. The farm-servant was obliged to supply a woman to work 
on the farm, whom he has to feed and lodge in his miserably small cottage. 
In this case the ploughman makes his own bargain with the girl he hires, 
and receives from the master the ordinary wage of an out-worker. This 
transaction is generally a pecuniary loss to the hind. If the man happens 
to have a daughter able and willing to do the work, there is no difficulty 
in the case, but when it is otherwise great hardship is often experienced. 
His daughter, perhaps, is prevented from becoming a domestic servant, or, 
what is worse, he has to take into his family a stranger, often a doubtful 
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character ; and when we remember that his house consists of two small 
rooms, and very frequently of only one, and that his family may be 
numerous, the discomfort and indecency must be sufficiently obvious. 
Fortunately, this system is on the decline. It has been abandoned by 
nearly all farmers who care for the feelings or are interested in the 
morals of their labourers, and, as a consequence, their service is anxiously 
sought after by the best servants. But “ out-workers” mtist be got; and 
the expedient devised to supersede the “bondager” system, is to set 
apart cottages, and fill them with female emigrants from distant parts of 
the kingdom. Of these there are no lack. Many come from Ireland, but 
the majority are natives of the western Highlands; great numbers coming 
from the island of Skye. These emigrants are part of the swarm which 
annually hives off from the west—not, however, brought out like the 
bees by genial sunshine, but driven abroad by the cold blasts of poverty. 
They journey from the Highlands, poorly clad, redolent of “ peat-reek,” 
speaking only an unknown tongue, with their whole worldly wealth tied 
up in a handkerchief, and often half-starved. A year after their arrival 
it would be difficult to recognize them. Fine Sundays see them radiant 
with ribands, redundant in crinoline, and perhaps even displaying parasols. 
But what is far better, they have learned a useful occupation—they are 
able.to make themselves understood in English, and they have contrived, 
it may be, to send home small sums to aged parents, saved out of their 
6s. a week. 

These female communities are almost invariably decent and respect- 
able, and they have not contributed to the Registrar’s returns of vice a 
per-centage at all equal to that of other women in the same position in 
life. Differing from the natives in blood, in language (and as regards the 
Irish, in religion), they form few intimacies with the people around them, 
and always look back to the Highlands as the home to which they are to 
return. 

The chief objections to the “bothy” system do not hold good when 
the house is filled with women. The cottage of the Highland girls at once 
assumes an appearance of home, and of home comforts, which, in the nature 
of things, men cannot imitate. Women are only following the instincts 
of their sex when they strive to make the cottage clean and tidy, and set 
out the scanty stock of furniture bestowed upon them to the best advantage. 
The kettle hums its old familiar song, the “tea-cups glitter in a row,” 
“scones” are baked, and all the little domestic arrangements of cottage- 
life are carried on. There is no idleness. Wet days and winter evenings 
see fingers always busy, knitting-needles deftly plied, stockings worked, 
and gowns mended. ‘The women, too, act in regard to beaux as a check 
upon one another; a little wholesome jealousy comes into play, and the 
“unprotected females ” form very good protectors of each other. 

These “ female bothies,” however, we only defend in so far as they are 
the best expedient that can be found for securing the indispensable com- 
plement of women workers on the farm. Were the number of cottages 
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in rural districts made to correspond with the rent of the land and the 
requirements of its agriculture, there would be no necessity for them. In 
family ” or cottage counties they are tolerable, though not to be desired ; 
but in bothy districts, where they are frequently occupied by natives from 
neighbouring villages, the system is entirely reprehensible. 

Such is an outline of the various modes in which agricultural labour 
is procured and’ remunerated in the arable districts of Scotland. 

These districts comprise scarcely one-half of the kingdom. In the 
western moiety is comprehended nearly all that ‘‘ brown heath and shagey 
wood,” that wild and rugged mountain scenery, dark loch and rushing 
river, which form the Scotland of the poet and the painter, and which 
draw the tourist and the sportsman to the north. This portion of the 
kingdom, with its barren hills, its wet climate, and its Celtic population, 
has long suggested to the political economist problems the very reverse of 
those presented by the counties on the eastern sea-board, and exhibits 
many of the difficulties which are so characteristic of Clare and Connemara, 
Though the population diminishes in the Western Highlands, the means 
of subsistence seem to disappear still more rapidly, and the exportation 
ot nearly all the remaining inhabitants to Canada is the scheme which 
finds most favour with many people who have anxiously considered the 
subject. Canada, no doubt, has ‘stomach for them all;’ but were there 
only huts to give them shelter, many of them-would readily find employ- 


ment by merely crossing over to the eastern side of the island. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the owners of the soil too often reverse, in their 
practice, the sentiment of Lord Broughton: “I well know and esteem 
this rule of my fathers—Rather build two cottages than suffer one to be 
annthilated.” 











At Hest, 


Rest here a little while, but not for ever ! 
Thou sleepest, and I lay thee gently down ; 
But thou art still my darling, still my own— 
Thee from my love nor time nor death can sever. 


Only a little while—while thou art sleeping : 
Thou art not left, my darling—not alone ; 
But as a precious seed that I have sown, 

Still thou art loved, and still in constant keeping. 


I see thee as a lily that has faded, 
The wintry blast has bowed thy fragile head; 
I see thee as a lamb in spring-time dead, 

Or as a field by passing cloud o’ershaded. 


Why is thy mouth so mute—thy hand so still? 
Why to my anxious voice comes no reply ? 
Why is no meaning in thy half-closed eye ? 

Alas ! my God, teach me to love Thy will! 


I shall not hear her in the early morning, 

I shall not see her with the rest at play, 

I shall not watch her growing day by day, 
Fresh grace each year her gentle ways adorning. 


Alas! no more her silvery voice will ring 
About the dwelling like a song of mirth; 
I shall not see her by the Christmas hearth, 
Nor garlanded with flowers in the spring. 





AT REST. 


Oh, never more the little arms shall twine 


Around me, bending me to thy caress, 
Never the pleadings of thy meek distress 
Sue to my heart and match my tears with thine! 


Alas, my child, my child! my opening flower ! 
The very crown and spring of my delight, 
How has my sun gone down before the night ! 

I may not see her, nor embrace her more ! 


But, my own darling, thou art not forsaken, 
Thou art but resting here a little while ; 
I shali yet hear thy voice, and see thy smile 
In the bright morning when thou shalt awaken ! 


Sleep then a little while and take thy rest ! 
No cruel pain shall flush thy tender brow, 
No sweeping tempest shall disturb thee now: 
Sleep peacefully, as on thy mother’s breast. 


Sleep through the night till morning comes again ! 
Angels are watching with me round thy bed. 
Sleep, little flower,—rest thy weary head ; 

Soon shall the sunrise glance across the plain. 


Yes, I shall hear thy voice, and see thy smile, 
And clasp thee in a long, long, sweet embrace, 
And gaze upon the radiance of thy face— 

O then, rest here in peace a little while! 
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Golonel Gordon's Exploits in China, 
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Ox a certain bright and chilly morning in the month of October, 1863, 
the writer of this paper, after two days’ voyage by the interminable net- 
work of rivers, canals, and lakes which extend for many scores of miles 
westward from Shanghai, found himself traversing a broad and shallow 
expanse, reed-encircled and curiously silent, showing none of those myriad 
sails which usually dot the bosom of Chinese waters. To the westward 
of this, the Golden Pheasant Lake, stretched, at a distance of some four 
thousand yards, farther than the eye could penetrate to right and left in 
the misty morning, the grizzled walls of Soochow; a city celebrated for 
ages in the history of China for its size, population, wealth, and luxury, 
but now stripped of its magnificence, and held by an army of Taiping 
banditti against the Imperial forces, of which a disciplined corps of native 
soldiers, under the command of a British officer, formed the only really 
effective part. ‘To right and left, mile after mile, rose the line of lofty 
wall and grey turret, while above all appeared not only the graceful pagodas 
which have been for ages the boast of Soochow, and the dense foliage of 
secular trees—the invariable glory of Chinese cities—but also the shimmer- 
ing roofs of newly-decorated palaces, confidently occupied by the vain- 
glorious leaders of the rebellion. Everything lay silent in the morning haze, 
as I approached by a devious course, passing here a flotilla of Imperial gun- 
boats watching the entrance of some creek leading to the city, and there 
some charred remains of what was once a flourishing village suburb—the 
head-quarters occupied by the British commander of the disciplined Chinese. 
He had left behind him, before entering the lake, the entrenchments of the 
Chinese generalissimo, Ching, who, with some 12,000 sturdy irregular 
troops, was investing the East and North Gates, whilst in his front a small 
forest of junk masts, near the south-east angle of the city, indicated the 
spot on the Grand Canal where Major Gordon had established his position. 
It was at a point where a channel, communicating with the Golden Phea- 
sant Lake, joined the waters of the Grand Canal, that Major Gordon had 
recently seized three strong fortifications of the rebels, and entrenching 
himself in an impregnable position at a distance of about two thousand 
yards from the angle of the city, cut off all communication on the south 
and east. Whilst my boat was approaching this spot, the proximity of 
the rebel line became apparent, with surprisirg suddenness, for, follow- 
ing their usual custom, they greeted the rising sun with a simultaneous 
display of gaudy banners above the line of their entrenchments. The 
mud walls they had thrown up, scarcely distinguishable before, were 
now marked out by thousands of flags, of every colour, from black 
30—s 
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to crimson, whilst behind them rose the jangling roll of gongs and the 
murmur of an invisible multitude. Almost at the same moment a dull 
report and a puff of smoke, rising within the line of banners, showed the 
manner in which this display was grected from the still unscen lines 
of the Imperial commander; and as my boat came to anchor in sight 
of Major Gordon's position, the dull shock of a 68-pounder, and a 
shout from the gunners, announced that a heavy shell had been sent on a 
successful errand of destruction into the opposing lines. At the same 
instant, a dark mass of men swarmed through the sally-port of the 
“ stockade,” or fort, which guarded either bank of the Grand Canal, and 
spread in skirmishing line over the fields on each side, treading waist-deep 
in the deserted rice-crop, ripe for the sickle, but now left to be converted 
into a field of slaughter. In this soldier-like array, accoutred in uniforms 
of dark serge, and distinguished by green turbans wound around their 
heads in lieu of caps, armed with Tower muskets, and delivering a 
regular fire with steadiness and effect, it would have been difficult for a 
stranger to the events of the last few years to recognize the despised 
Chinese, to whom the possession of martial capabilities has so persistently 
been denied. Such a stranger must have viewed with surprise the firm 
regularity with which these troops executed the ordinary maneuvres of 
the field, and the alacrity with which they sprang forward at the bugle- 
call to encounter an enemy of their own race and language, (in many 
cases, their village kindred,) who outnumbered them far beyond the pro- 
portion of ten to one. It is the object of the present paper to explain in 
what manner this force had been brought to so high a state of discipline. 
It was not until 1860, or upwards of ten years after the commence- 
ment of the existing rebellion in China, that the leading Governments of 
Europe were brought into the strife. After passing through a stage of mock 
Christianity, the rebellion had, in 1860, fairly declared itself as an associa- 
tion of mere banditti, who had profited by the weakness of the Imperial 
Government to. conquer vast tracts of country, and to threaten succes- 
sively the most populous and thriving centres of commerce and production. 
I do not mean to enlarge upor the gradual progress of the Taiping ascen- 
dancy in Central China; but, in order to show its position at the period 
now referred to, it is necessary to devote a few lines to its progress in 
the sea-board provinces. Previously to the spring of 1860, the rebellion 
had not spread to any considerable distance eastward from Nanking ; 
and at the time when the British Minister, Mr. Bruce, on the eve of the 
late campaign against Peking, was in correspondence with the Viceroy 
of the Province of Kiang-su on the subject of his ultimatum to the Imperial 
Cabinet, that high functionary was still in peaceable residence at Chang- 
chow-fu, some 120 miles eastward from Shanghai on the road to Nanking. 
In March and April, 1860, however, a swarm of rebels under the command 
of their most prominent and active leader, the Faithful Prince (Chung 
Wang), swept down upon the fertile plain of Kiang-su, overthrowing in a 
signal victory an army of the Imperialists, and driving the panic-stricken 
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viceroy successively from Chang-chow-fu, and from the still more im- 
portant city of Soochow, the strategical as well as commercial centre of the 
province, which was miserably abandoned without an attempt at a struggle. 
The rebels now spread unopposed to the Yangtze and the coast; and in a 
few weeks their banners were descried from the walls of Shanghai. Here 
British troops interposed to check their advance; thus preserving the city 
for the Imperial Governmenht, whilst, at the same moment, that Govern- 
ment was all but dissolved by the victorious advance of Sir Hope Grant’s 
army upon Peking. The importance of Shanghai as our principal trading- 
place in China was too great to allow its prosperity to be imperiled ; 
and thus the city remained safe under the egis of a British force, beneath 
whose protection the Imperial authorities of the entire province sheltered 
themselves during nearly four ensuing years. 

But from the immediate vicinity of the city to the walls of Nanking, a 
distance of more than 200 miles, all was lost. This vast alluvial plain, 
broken only here and there by isolated hills, but intersected with count- 
lees waterways and great chains ‘of lakes, is the original from which 
almost all our earliest notions of the fertility, dense population, crowded 
cities, and refined luxuries of China have been drawn. In this province 
of Kiang-su, five centuries ago, Marco Polo witnessed wonders rarely 
credited till they were verified by recent generations. Here, two hundred 
years later, the Romish missionaries, fresh from the squalid cities and 
barbarous societies of Europe, admired and described for incredulous 
readers the wonders of an ancient and ingenious civilization. Here a 
patient peasantry have cultivated their rice and cotton, and busied them- 
selves with the manufacture of silk, from a period long precedent to the 
Christian era, whilst cities whose origin is referred to dates coéval with 
the earliest dawn of history, cluster in close proximity together throughout 
the teeming plain. Upon this rich province the rebel hordes descended, 
pillaging and laying waste for a distance of some two hundred miles from 
east to west, and converting the rich and populous cities of Kwén-Shan, 
Tai-Tsang, Kia-Ting, Sung-Kiang, and many others between Soochow and 
the sea, into ruinous deserts, fit only to serve as shelter to their ferocious 
garrisons. From the walls of Shanghai, however, they recoiled; whilst 
the Imperial mandarins who cowered within under British protection, 
grasped eagerly at an idea presented to them by an American desperado, 
who had been for some time in Chinese employ as captain of a coasting- 
steamer, He proposed, by enlisting a band of foreign seamen and others, 
to recover possession of the city of Sung-Kiang, some forty miles distant 
from Shanghai, which had been strongly garrisoned by the rebels. It was 
in this manner that the use of foreign auxiliaries began in China; and 
for some months an obscure struggle was maintained by a motley gang, 
acting in cunjunction with the Chinese troops. They attacked the rebels 
here and there with varying suceess, and, although more than once dis- 
banded by the foreign naval authorities—who were compelled to resort 
to force to reclaim the deserters attracted to the filibustering ranks by 
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high promises of pay and plunder—still continued to maintain a precarious 
and unacknowledged existence. Under the system of semi-independence 
in his own district, combined with direct personal responsibility in case 
of mishap which weighs upon every officer of Government in China, the 
local Tao-tai of Shanghai—whose rule, subordinate only to the highest 
commissioners of Government for the province, extends over three great 
prefectures—employed these foreign mercenartes on his own account, with 
no official cognizance on the part of the Cabinet of Peking. 

In the meantime, the winter of 1860-61 had witnessed the signature 
of the treaty of Tientsing, putting an end to our war with China; and in 
the spring of 1861 our Minister, Mr. Bruce, took up his residence at 
Peking, where he devoted himself to consolidating peace with the Chinese 
Government, and to devising measures for averting new causes of quarrel. 
In the neighbourhood of Shanghai the contest between Imperialists and 
rebels continued to rage; the insurgents, well knowing Shanghai to be the 
principal seat of trade, and consequently of the greatest bulk of Customs’ 
revenue, continued to menace the neighbourhood. The city and adjoining 
settlement were, however, protected by the British forces, who were 
restrained, however, by a policy of neutrality, from all aggressive measures 
beyond the thirty-mile radial line of defence, adopted at the instance of Sir 
James Hope as essential to the protection of the settlement. 

There had meanwhile emerged, from the disorderly band of mer- 
cenaries in the Chinese service, an American named Ward, whose deeds 
in California had led to his expulsion from that State, but whose very 
audacity and recklessness well fitted him for the post he assumed, as 
leader of the European and American “ roughs,” who had been got 
together as officers for the corps of rudely-drilled natives raised by the 
local authorities. In the last days of 1861, however, a gigantic effort 
was made by the rebel leaders to overcome the insignificant foreign forces 
at Shanghai, and enormous masses of men were pressed forward within 
sight of the works hastily thrown up to protect the settlement. The few 
British, and still fewer French troops, forming at this time the protecting 
garrison, assisted by some hundreds of hastily-drilled volunteers from 
among the resident community, seemed scarcely sufficient to ensure the 
defence of the long and straggling lines; whilst the Imperialist troops 
made not even a pretext of coping with the enemy in the open field. The 
smoke of burning villages was beheld on all sides from their windows 
by the foreign residents of Shanghai; and hundreds of thousands of 
fugitives, flying before the rebel advance, crowded the streets or bivouacked 
in the wintry fields, bringing misery and pestilence into what was once 
known as the Model Settlement. The British Admiral, Sir James Hope, 
now assumed the task of providing for the defence of Shanghai, conjointly 
with the military forces. His active mind had busied itself for some time 
previously with schemes for the organization of a corps of drilled Chinese, 
under foreign officers. Indeed, it had been an object with our diplomatic 
representative at Peking to impress upon the Chinese Government, who 
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were ready enough to solicit our aid in protecting the ports opened by 
treaty, the necessity of reforming their own obsolete system, and of intro- 
ducing the rudiments of European drill and discipline. Mr. Bruce’s 
despatches show that he constantly tried to induce the Government of 
Peking to take such measures as would enable them gradually to cope with 
the existing brigandage, without extraneous help. It was his hope that 
the unwieldy levies of irregular mercenaries, denominated “ braves,” 
whose pay tasked the utmost resources of the Government, and, when- 
ever so slightly in arrear, became a pretext for desertion en masse to 
the hostile party, might be gradually superseded by a much smaller but 
more effective body of men, drilled and partly officered by Europeans ; 
a force which would not only suffice to reduce the rebellion, but which 
might remain as a nucleus for a reformed military body. Besides, it 
would serve to maintain order along the sea-board: thus averting the 
numerous causes of complaint of foreigners, which really arise from the 
inability of the authorities to hold in check the turbulent and ill-dis- 
posed. But the Chinese system of government has always been one of 
hand-to-mouth contrivances: and financial weakness and distrust of foreign 
suggestions militated against a speedy adoption of Mr. Bruce’s plans. 

These were, however, now anticipated at Shanghai by Admiral Hope, 
who, having taken upon himself the immediate defence of that place, ° 
gave active support to the foreign mercenary leaders employed on the 
spot, and became the hearty patron of their “ General,” Ward. During 
almost the whole of 1862 the British troops, under Brigadier-General 
Stavely, consisting of H.M.’s 31st, with detachments from the 67th and 
99th Regiments, and some Indian troops, acted with Admiral Hope's 
naval brigade in clearing the thirty-mile radius. Several walled cities 
situate within the line were retaken, and handed over to be garrisoned 
by the Imperial forces ; and it was hoped that the five or six thousand 
troops constituting Ward’s force would be enabled by their drill and dis- 
cipline to advance beyond the thirty-mile line, and to commence with 
success an aggressive campaign against the rebel destroyers. 

Here, however, the weakness of the system fostered by Admiral Hope 
displayed itself. The purely mercenary spirit of Ward and his men was 
exhibited in a shameless bargaining with the Chinese authorities for the 
price, in ready money, of each contemplated victory ; outrages reckless as 
those of the rebels themselves were perpetrated on prisoners and on the 
unhappy country-folk; extravagant expenditure appeared in accounts for 
which no vouchers could be produced, but liquidation of which was ex- 
torted under threats of mutiny ; and the Chinese officials speedily discovered 
that they had armed a force which was more likely to be made dangerous 
to themselves than to the rebellion. This force having been temporarily 
transferred to the neighbourhood of Ningpo, Ward fell, in October, 1862, 
in an attack upon a city held by the rebels, and was succeeded by his 
second in command, an American named Burgevine, who eventually proved 
himself to possess all the vices, without the ability or daring, of his late 
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leader. The inaction into which the drilled force relapsed from this 
period until January, 1863, renders it unnecessary to devote further space 
to this portion of their history ;— it will be sufficient to state that at the 
commencement of that year, or just a twelvemonth after Shanghai had 
been so hardly pressed by the rebel incursion, the thirty-mile circle was 
clear of rebels, who, however, held strong positions immediately over- 
looking the line; and that an outrage committed by Burgevine on the 
person of a Chinese official, led to his dismissal by the provincial governor, 
who thereupon entreated the British authorities to appoint a commander 
to the now unmanageable force. 

It is from this period that the history of British connection with the 
disciplined Chinese properly begins, and from this point it is proposed to 
trace more in detail its successive steps. The force now consisted of some 
4,000 native soldiers, divided into four regiments, and officered by about 
seventy Europeans and Americans, chiefly seafaring men. They were 
quartered at the city of Sung-Kiang, near Shanghai, and were maintained at 
a cost of about 25,000/. monthly for pay and subsistencealone. According 
to the request of the Chinese, General Stavely placed in command of the 
force Captain. Holland, of the Royal Marines, an officer highly considered, 
but whose unfitness for the post became manifest in the unfortunate revilt 
of his first expedition, undertaken in March, 1863, against the city of Tai- 
Tsang, where a lack of proper organization and tactics resulted in a 
disastrous defeat. The command of the force again becoming vacant, 
the British general recommended for the post an officer of the Royal 
Engineers, Captain Gordon, who, after highly distinguishing himself in 
the Crimea, had gained fresh honours by his zeal and ability in the recent 
campaign in China. Throughout the preceding year, Captain Gordon had 
borne his share in the operations against the rebels within the thirty-mile 
circle; so that, to his other qualifications as a skilful officer, was added 
that of a thorough knowledge of the locality. It may be that he was also 
ambitious of showing the Chinese that integrity, combined with skill in a 
British officer, was worth at least as much as the mercenary efforts of the 
adventurers in whom they had hitherto trusted. 

The British Minister at Peking did not, however, entirely approve of 
Captain Gordon’s appointment. The broad views of international co-opera- 
tion in China, which formed the groundwork of Sir Frederick Bruce’s policy, 
led him to give active support to the American envoy, who was at this time 
engaged in pressing upon the Chinese Government the claim of Burgevine 
to be replaced in the command from which he had been discharged. The 
provincial governor, however, asserted his semi-independence in neglect- 
ing to carry out the instructions he received from Peking (where the 
Cabinet had yielded to the representations urged upon them), and Major 
Gordon continued to hold his appointment at his express entreaty. Sir 
Frederick Bruce appears to have been impressed with the conviction that 
Burgevine’s summary dismissal by a subordinate functionary was a prece- 
dent which ought not to be established, to the prejudice of any other 
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foreigners who might engage in the Chinese service; and he was further 
indisposed to see a British officer appointed in his stead, on account of the 
inevitable jealousies to which such a step must give rise. He had not, 
however, taken into account the fact that Burgevine’s appointment had 
been purely local as well as his discharge, nor did he seem aware how 
pressing was the necessity for an officer of skill and character as the head 
of the now thoroughly disorganized force. In the end, as the re-appoint- 
ment of Burgevine was found impracticable, Sir Frederick Bruce ac- 
quiesced in Major Gordon's appointment, in accordance with the terms of 
her Majesty’s Order in Council, permitting British officers to enter tempo- 
rarily the Chinese service. 

Gordon assumed command on the 25th of March, 1868; and the 
force to which he was appointed became at once raised in status from an 
irregular body of mercenaries, obscurely employed for local service, to the 
position of a recognized force. Provision was made for filling the superior 
grades of the regiments and staff appointments with officers from her 
Majesty’s army, to whom advantageous pay was secured. Unfortunately, 
the terms of the Order in Council, rendering it obligatory with such officers 
to be placed upon half-pay in their own service, deterred all but one or 
two from accepting the proffered positions; and the only British officer who 
served with Major Gordon from first to last was Assistant-Surgeon Moffitt, 
of her Majesty's 67th Regiment, who rendered most valuable services in 
his own department. The class of officers on whom Gordon, therefore, had 
to depend has already been mentioned ; a rough and ready set of men, some 
of whom, having taken their discharge from her Majesty’s army and navy, 
had seen honourable service, whilst others were of that nondescript class, 
without fixed employment of any kind, who constantly manage to turn up 
wherever trouble or disorder exists. However brave and useful a majority 
of these ready-made ¢aptains and majors may have been, none had been 
trained to habits of command, or were in possession of that pliability of 
spirit which a higher education or position in life usually creates. From 
first to last, therefore, the management of his foreign officers was a harder 
task to Gordon than the control of his unruly Chinese. 

With great wisdom, Major Gordon made no attempt to introduce British 
stringency of discipline into his new command. The men—all of whom may 
be said to have enlisted solely out of regard for the comparatively high 
pay of eight dollars, or thirty-six shillings, per mensem—were clad in con- 
venient uniforms, and subjected to sufficient drill to enable them creditably 
to execute the manceuvres of battalion exercise, and to march easily though 
without strictness. Their arms were supplied from the store of smooth- 
bore muskets in use by our Indian troops, and a chosen band of veterans 
were entrusted with Enfield rifles,—a distinction highly prized. The most 
deserving were promoted as non-commissioned officers, and one or two, 
who had distinguished themselves by bravery, received commissions as 
lieutenants. Although certain lines of streets in the ruined city of Sung- 
Kiang were set apart as quarters for each regiment, no attempt at barrack 
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discipline was ventured upon; and when off duty, the Chinese soldiers, 
often resuming their more familiar native dress, might be seen lounging 
in crowds in the tea-shops, or working at their trades, whilst a provost- 
guard of the most steady patrolled the lines, and brought in for prompt 
punishment any whose misconduct could not be overlooked. Every 
morning the dreaded provost was to be seen seated in state with a 
Chinese civil functionary, conjointly judging their batch of prisoners, whose 
shrieks under the bamboo were as remarkable as the fortitude with which 
the same men would bear the most frightful wounds in battle. Whilst 
in garrison, each man purchased his own rations, consisting of a little 
rice, with some salted fish or vegetables, occasionally washed down with 
spirit instead of tea; but when taking the field, rations were issued to the 
troops as well as their pay. Not one man in the force understood English, 
beyond the narrow circle of the words of command, which were learnt by 
rote; and all communication beyond the ordinary routine of duty was 
carried on by means of native interpreters, whose own knowledge of 
English was limited in the extreme. 

Before Major Gordon succeeded to the command of this force, it was usc- 
less for any great aggressive effort. In one or two dashing affairs, the bravery 
displayed by Ward had induced his men to follow him in arush at some of 
the hastily-constructed intrenchments thrown up by rebels on the march, 
and in one or two instances to make a dash at weakly-defended cities, of 
which possession could be gained by surprise or by a coup-de-main ; but 
even this had been effected with the support, either active or proximate, 
of British troops. Gordon, on the contrary, was now to launch his men 
beyond the charmed circle within which alone it was legal to lend such 
aid; and, as a first step, it became necessary to attack some of the most 
vital strongholds of the enemy. From the first, therefore, he was animated 
by the conviction that an efficient artillery: was indispensable, and his 
most assiduous efforts were directed to the development of this arm. By 
the arrangements already referred to, he was empowered to draw from 
her Majesty’s military stores at Shanghai whatever guns and munitions he 
required; and his indents having been approved of by the Chinese civil 
authorities, became subsequently valid as drafts upon the local treasury, 
for repayment to her Majesty’s Government. Under judicious drill, the 
élite of his corps became highly efficient in the rougher duties of artillery; 
whilst the several steady non-commissioned officers and gunners from her 
Majesty’s army and navy, who were already captains and lieutenants in 
his force, rendered efficient service in the higher grades. Months elapsed, 
however, before the new artillery was developed into the serviceable and 
well-equipped force which it eventually became, although from the first 
its value was most marked. It is necessary also to dwell upon another 
potent arm, upon which, it is not too much to say, the success of all 
Gordon’s subsequent movements was hinged. Taking advantage of the 
peculiar nature of the country, where roads may be said not to exist, and 
all travel is conducted by boat, one or two small steamers had heretofore 
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been employed with effect against the rebels, and now passed under the 
orders of Major Gordon. The two little vessels which formed his inland 
navy, named the Hyson and the Firefly, had been originally built 
as tow-boats, for the use of American firms at Shanghai; and in 
appearance seemed the most unfit of all imaginable craft for warlike 
purposes. Though differing slightly from each other, a description of 
one will serve for both these vessels. The Hyson was about eighty 
feet in length, by some sixteen feet breadth of beam. Drawing barely 
three feet of water, she was enabled to penetrate the most shallow lakes 
and canals; and, carrying a 32-pounder bow-gun, with a 24-pounder 
howitzer overlooking the stern, she fully justified the terror which her 
appearance excited wherever she threatened the rebels. With the excep- 
tion of a few planks carried up laterally for some feet fore and aft of her 
paddle-boxes, she was utterly innocent of bulwarks; and could she have 
been reached by a raking fire of grape, a shot in the unprotected boiler, 
or an explosive missile in her captain's sleeping-den in the hold, which 
was made use of as the powder-magazine, the career of the Hyson and her 
crew might at any moment have been cut short. Her undaunted captain, 
however, an Irishman named Davidson—a man far more capable of fighting 
a battle against enormous odds than of subsequently penning a report of 
his victory, but utterly inaccessible to the bribes which were frequently 
offered him as the price of desertion with his vessel—handled this curious 
little war-ship with such daring and discretion, that the mere sight of the 
smoke from her funnel was sufficient to put to flight a rebel army; whilst 
in action the execution done by her limited but well-served battery was 
probably greater than it has fallen to the share of any two single guns to 
achieve. In addition to the commander, Davidson, only two Europeans, a 
mate and an engineer, were employed on board. The crew, including 
a squad of gunners, commanded by a Chinese of extraordinary gallantry, 
who had been advanced to the grade of lieutenant, were all natives; but it 
not unfrequently happened that the Hyson or the Firefly was made the head- 
quarters of Gordon himself in action, and on such occasions his “ snake- 
banner,” a peculiar battle-flag or streamer, forming the insignia of Chinese 
commanders in the field, might always be seen waving in the prow. 

With this force, so constituted and led, Major Gordon was ready, in 
April, 1863, to take the field against a rebel host whose numbers, in 
immediate proximity to the radial line, could not be less than 100,000 
fighting men; a large proportion of whom were well armed with muskets, 
and even rifles, supplied by unscrupulous traders—chiefly American—at 
Shanghai. Moreover, the rebels held every walled city, except those 
within the neutral circle, for a distance of several hundred miles to the 
south and west. The towns within the circle lay in ruins ; the country, 
once so flourishing, was a desert, in which pheasants, hares, and foxes . 
occupied undisturbedly large tracts of depopulated country ; and all the 
inland trade carried on was conducted by means of an irregular inter- 
change of arms, rice, and bullion, for the silk, &c. accumulated in the 
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territory occupied by the rebels. Tai-Tsang and Kwén-Shan (or Quin- 
san), two large cities lying north-west from Shanghai, on the main 
water-way to Soochow, formed the outlying bulwark of the enemy, which 
it was imperatively necessary to carry, in order to gain a base of opera- 
tions for the eventual attack on Soochow itself. Ata point farther on, a 
small military post near the mouth of the Yangtze, named Fu-Shan, had 
already been unsuccessfully attacked by a detachment from the force ; and 
on this intelligence reaching Major Gordon in the first days of his command, 
he at once proceeded to the spot and carried the place. This initiatory suc- 
cess having been reported to Peking by the Governor of the Province, the 
now well-known Li Hungchang, at the same time that he solicited an Im- 
perial commission for Major Gordon, a decree was issued giving, for the first 
time, a recognized rank to the commander of what was known, in accordance 
with the Chinese custom of bestowing high-sounding titles, as the Chang- 
shéng-chiin, or Ever-Victorious Force. The decree ran as follows:— 

Gordon, on succeeding to the command of the Ever-Victorious Army, having 
displayed both valour and intelligence, and now, with repeated energy, captured 
Fu-Shan, We ordain that he at once be invested with rank and office as a Chinese 
Tsung-Ping (brigadier-general), and We at the same time command Li to communi- 
cate to him the expression of Our approval. . . . . Respect this! 

This document bore date the 9th of May; but upwards of a week 
previously Gordon had captured the strong city of Tai-Tsang. This city, 
which had contemptuously ignored a year-long siege by a native army, 
commanded by one of the best-of the Chinese generals, and which had 
disastrously repulsed, in March, Captain Holland’s attack, was taken by 
assault by Major Gordon on the 2nd of May, with a loss of 20 killed and 
103 wounded in his force. The rebels fought with desperation, but were 
driven from the breach with immense slaughter ; flying to their neighbour- 
ing stronghold Quinsan, a city some ten miles distant. It is necessary to 
explain that every district city in China, answering in some degree to our 
English idea of a “county town,” is a walled fortress, generally placed in 
some commanding position, and quite impregnable, save through famine, 
in a state of warfare where siege artillery is unknown. Quinsan is not 
only one of the largest and strongest of such fortified places, but. occupies 
a most important strategical position on the network of canals and lakes 
which centre at Soochow. Its walls, forming an irregular hexagon of 
some five miles in circuit, are about thirty feet in height where they line 
the bank of a magnificent canal, built of brick on a foundation of stone, 
and bastioned at intervals for artillery. Gradually rising from the water, 
the walls encircle at the rear an isolated hill of limestone,. which rises 
abruptly from the plain to a height of some 400 feet, forming a most 
advantageous citadel, and giving to the place the name of Kwén-Shan, or 
Towering Hill. From this eminence, surmounted by a charming pagoda, 
the eye sweeps uninterruptedly over a vast extent of country, from the 
shimmering Yangtze in the extreme distance on the east, to the blue range 
of mountains which may be faintly distinguished to the westward, behind 
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the light cloudy shadow on the plain which marks the immense outline of 
Soochow. When I first looked down from the summit of this hill, the 
blazing sun of a Chinese August was beating upon an expanse of country 
stretching on either side of the walls of Quinsan, in which the harvest was 
already turning yellow in the rice-fields, but in which the ancestral groves 
and feathery groups of bamboos, marking on all sides the sites of villages, 
waved in silence over none but ruined and deserted homes. 

Tai-Tsang having been taken, and handed over to the Chinese garrison, 
Gordon returned with his force to Sung-Kiang, to prepare for an attack 
upon Quinsan, and to give time for his steamers to remove bridges and 
other impediments to their passage through the canals. Quinsan was 
not only strongly defended within, and armed with several heavyéguns, 
which were not without renegade Europeans to direct their working, but 
was further protected by outlying forts commanding the water-approaches, 
and could be reinforced at any moment from the central garrison of 
Soochow, to which place a straight road or towpath led along the bank 
of the canal. Whilst Gordon was preparing for the capture of the place, 
the Chinese General Ching—who eventually won, by his bravery and skill, 
the respect of all the Europeans with whom he was brought in contact, 
although his cruelty and treachery brought his name into the worst 
repute—moved with some ten thousand “ braves” to invest the east front 
of the city. In the third week of May, Gordon’s preparations were com- 
plete. His advance, however, was necessarily far different from that which 
might be conceived in Europe. There was no marshalling of waggons or 
rumbling of artillery. His regiments did not march with banners displayed 
and drums beating to thrill them into courage; but with guns secured in 
heavy flat-bottomed boats, and men packed by dozens and twenties into 
native craft of every description, the disciplined force bade, on the 24th of 
May, what was destined to be their last farewell to Sung-Kiang. As the 
men journeyed, so did their commanders. The commodious travelling- 
boats of the country were called into requisition, and furnished both 
sleeping apartment and mess-room for the regimental officers; whilst a 
host of sutlers followed in the rear with stores of rice, and vegetables, and 
the more complicated requirements of the foreign mess-tables. 

On the 26th of May, the rebel outworks near Quinsan were attacked 
and taken with little loss, except of the gallant Captain Clayton, of H.M.’s 
99th Regiment, who, whilst acting, on this occasion, as aide-de-camp to 
Major Gordon, received his death-wound whilst surveying the enemy’s 
works, 

A skilful mancuvre now decided the fate of Quinsan, without the 
necessity of an assault. A practicable canal having been discovered which 
enabled the Hyson to pass round from the east to the west angle of the 
city, she suddenly made her appearance in front of the defences on this 
side, and carried them, with one regiment in support, after a feeble 
resistance. he city was thus isolated from Soochow, and the garrison, 
although recently reinforced by some ten thousand men despatched from 
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the latter place, lost heart on-finding themselves surrounded, and suddenly 
evacuated the place. Rushing, in a tumultuous mob of fugitives, along 
the towpath which forms the only road to Soochow, the rebels were mowed 
down in numbers, which can never be ascertained, by successive dis- 
charges of grape from the Hyson, as she followed them slowly along the 
banks; but the hundreds who must have fallen under her fire were an 
insignificant number in comparison with the mass of unhappy fugitives 
who, breathless and affrighted, fell crushed beneath the hurrying feet of 
those behind, or were pushed in masses into the waters of the canal. The 
steamer, advancing within a mile of the walls of Soochow, threw a warning 
shell into the city, and returned at length to find Gordon occupying, as his 
new hiead-quarters, a building in the centre of Quinsan. 

It is impossible to follow in detail, within the limits of a Magazine 
article, the subsequent operations of this force, the more so as its sphere - 
of action grew with every succeeding victory, until it encircled, and, 
at length, forced to surrender, the mighty citadel of Soochow itself. I 
have already described, in the opening paragraphs of this paper, the 
aspect of Gordon’s force as I witnessed it, in a position in front of that 
famous city, some three months subsequently to the capture of Quinsan. 
The interval had been spent, partly in a forced inactivity, arising 
from one of those frequent disputes respecting the payment of his 
men, in which the niggard and thankless disposition of the Chinese 
Government so often involved Major Gordon; but partly also in a 
series of brilliant operations, which extended and strengthened the net- 
work of his attack. By his activity and genius, the three thousand 
men composing his force seemed multiplied tenfold; and those who, in 
China, followed the daily accounts of his movements, were astounded with 
the rapidity with which, in a-difficult country, under a scorching sun, and 
with every obstacle that absence of commissariat, or an organized trans- 
port system could throw in his way, he circled from east to west, from 
north to south, of the devoted city; now suddenly swooping down upon a 
line of external fortifications, now falling upon and utterly routing a 
relieving army of enormous numbers, brought up to attack him in 
rear, and at another time forcing his steamers through all impediments 
under the very walls of Soochow, and seizing a position which, if properly 
defended, might have withstood an army with success. The final event 
was delayed during upwards cf.two months, through the episode occasioned 
by the desertion of Burgevine to the rebels, accompanied by a body of 
some one hundred foreigners ; about half of whom were desperadoes of his 
own kidney, allured to the rebel side by hopes of high rewards, and the 
remainder miserable wretches enlisted from the seafaring class of Shanghai, 
who were crimped to Soochow under the impression that they were beirg 
engaged for service in the Imperial forces. The history of the “ Burgevine 
affair” had better be passed over in silence here; the more easily, inas- 
much as, after two months’ experience of each other, rebels and foreigners 
became mutually disappointed, and the remnant of the band were over- 
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- joyed, in October, 1863, to slink from beneath the walls of Soochow, and 
seek refuge with Gordon. 

It was not until the 5th of December that Soochow was actually 
surrendered. Surrounded on all sides by a chain of fortifications captured 
successively by Gordon and held by Imperialist troops, with breaching 
batteries ready to open on the most vulnerable angle, and with despon- 
dency reigning amid its garrison, the leaders eventually submitted to 
terms : capitulating on conditions which were shamefully violated by 
the Imperial g vernor, Li Futai, the instant he held the rebels in his 
power. The infamy of this transaction was so profoundly felt by Major 
Gordon that he withdrew with his entire force to Quinsan, and was with 
difficulty restrained from taking measures of extreme violence against the 
treacherous functionary who had deceived him. Declaring himself inca- 
pable of further serving in connection with the man whose treachery had 
not stopped short at the massacre of confiding prisoners, but had gone 
the length of turning his soldiers loose to sack and murder in the city 
whose capitulation Gordon had obtained, he resigned the command of his 
force for the time being into the hands of the British Commander-in-Chief, 
General Brown, whom he had urgently summoned to the spot, but who, 
while nominally accepting the charge, prevailed upon Gordon to continue 
at his post whilst he laid before the Government of Peking, through her 
Majesty’s Minister, the charges brought against the treacherous Futai. 

A period of inaction followed, during which the Imperial Government 
pledged themselves to a searching inquiry into the causes of complaint; 
but in March of the present year a sudden resolve of Major Gordon (by 
this time created brevet lieutenant-colonel) to take the field once more 
and forget his differences with the Futai, both startled the foreign com- 
munity in China, and put an end to the proceedings promised by the 
Chinese Government in answer to the remonstrances addressed to them. 
Doubtless, in thus burying his own deep-felt sense of injury, Colonel 
Gordon was animated (though his resolve was generally disapproved in 
China) by a wish to fulfil what he thought to be his obligations towards the 
Chinese Government, as well as a desire to terminate the rebellion, to which 
his inaction had given new heart. A brief but brilliant campaign ensued, 
in which the desperation to which the rebels were now reduced gave 
additional ferocity to their struggle ; and notwithstanding an unexpected 
repulse in assaulting a walled city named Kin-Tan, where Gordon for the 
first time was wounded, and one or two minor disasters to detachments of 
his force, the final death-blow was dealt in the month of May, by the 
capture of the city of Chang-chow-fu. In the defence of this city the 
last hopes of the rebels were centred; but after repulsing with heavy loss 
a first attack, it succumbed. 

Almost at the same moment that this final victory was achieved, 
Colonel Gordon’s recall arrived in China. Acting upon the information 
transmitted with reference to the treachery perpetrated at Soochow, her 
Majesty’s Government had advised the rescinding of the Order in Council 
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which placed him temporarily at the service of the Chinese Empire ; but, 
fortunately, it was not until he could consider his self-imposed task us 
virtually concluded that Colonel Gordon was called upon to lay down 
his sword. A retrospect of the events of the short twelvemonth that 
had elapsed since he first drew it in his new career could not fail to 
fill his mind with satisfaction. This brief period had sufficed not only 


_ to restore a state of peace and order to the territory the calamities 


of which had originally aroused his sympathy, but actually to crush 
beyond power of recovery the gigantic system of brigandage which, 
under the name of the Taiping Rebellion, had even so late as the pre- 
vious year continued to menace the existence of the Chinese Empire, 
and to maintain in a state of insecurity our gigantic commercial inte- 
rests. In fact, on Gordon’s withdrawal from the Chinese service, and 
the disbandment of his force, there remained the city of Nanking alone as 
the last shelter of the rebellion. This stronghold, which had withstood a 
siege of longer duration than that of Troy, and appeared impregnable 
to Chinese troops from its vast strength and enormous size, fell on 
the 19th of July before an assault delivered by the Imperial forces; whose 
commander was enabled to announce to the throne the extinction of all 
resistance, not only through the capture of the city, but also in the dis- 
covery of the corpse of the so-called Emperor, Hung-Siu-tsuan, who, 
Chinese like, had perished by his own hand in the midst of a galaxy of 
concubines who had similarly sought their death. 

Whatever may be the result as regards the future disposition of the 
Chinese Government towards foreigners, now that they find themselves 
rid of the incubus which las so long kept them paralyzed and weak, it 
cannot be denied that a graceful feeling of gratitude toward Colonel 
Gordon has been shown in the highest quarters. Imperial decrees have 
been issued, recapitulating the services rendered by the admirable soldier, 
and tendering to him whatever titular honours the Chinese State system 
could give. It is an additional testimony to his worth that the disband- 
ment of his late force was insisted upon at the instant of his withdrawal, 
and there is probably no one more conscious than Colonel Gordon himself 
that he alone had the power, not only to lead it to such great results, but 
also to prevent its becoming a positive danger to the State. By the force 
of great bravery, sleepless activity, and an enthusiasm which few who had 
not witnessed it could understand, he was enabled, not only to train to habits 
of victory a mercenary body of unwarlike Chinese, but to accomplish the 
far more difficult task of encouraging and controlling their corps of foreign 
officers, of whom, apart from personal bravery, few had any of the qualifi- 
cations for command. Under Gordon, the irregular force originally founded 
by Admiral Hope, has undoubtedly achieved a brilliant success; but the 
experience of its dangers will undoubtedly make the Chinese Government 
very cautious in adopting foreign military idcas. 
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To the Editor of the ** Cornhill Magazine.” 


Sir, Hagley, Stourbridge, September 23, 1864. 

In the July number of your Magazine, it is stated, in an editorial note to an 
article on the Report of the Public Schools Commission, that when that Commission 
was appointed, an application was made to your correspondent, “ Paterfamilias,” to 
ascertain whether he would consent to appear before the Commissioners, in order that 
the accuracy of his statements concerning Eton education might be tested by viva 
voce examination; that the Commissioners afterwards visited Eton ; and that on their 
return to London it was intimated to your correspondent that they would not trouble 
him to appear before them, as the moderation and accuracy of his statements had 
been more than vindicated by the evidence they had heard. 

I find that the inference which has been drawn at Eton, and elsewhere, from 
this statement is, that the Commissioners officially requested the gentleman who signs 
himself “ Paterfamilias ” to give evidence before them, and that they subsequently 
caused him to be informed that they considered the “moderation and accuracy ” of 
his statements concerning Eton to have been “more than vindicated.” I have to 
request permission to state in the forthcoming number of your Magazine, that no such 
official request was made to your correspondent by, or on behalf of, the Commission, 
and no such expression of opinion was officially conveyed to him. 

I do not know what opinions may have been expressed by individual Com- 
missioners, but I desire to say, on behalf of myself and of Sir Stafford Northcote, 
that we could not have subscribed to that which has apparently been ascribed to us 
without considerable qualifications. 

Your obedient servant, 
(Signed) LYTTELTON. 


In the preceding letter Lord Lyttelton raises a doubt as to the accuracy 
of an editorial note appended to the article headed “On Some Points 
of the Eton Report,” which appeared in the July number of the Cornhill 
Magazine. 

His Lordship’s point seems to be that the communications which, 
according to the note in question, were made to our correspondent “ Pater- 
familias,” on the subject of his proposed examination before the Royal 
Commission on Public Schools, were not made to him “ officially.” 

In reply to this objection it would be sufficient to call Lord Lyttelton’s 
attention to the fact, that it is not stated in the note of which his Lordship 
complains, that the said communications were made to our correspondent 
“ officially.” But we are able to satisfy his Lordship still further that he 
has no reasonable cause for complaint. 

As soon as it had been ascertained that our correspondent was willing 
to appear before the Royal Commissioners, and to submit to any examination 
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which they might think fit to institute as to the accuracy of his statements 
in the Cornhill Magazine, a notice was sent to him by their Secretary, 
fixing the day on which they desired his presence before the Board. 

But before that day arrived our correspondent received a communication 
from the Chairman of the Board, informing him that the Commissioners had 
decided, after a very full discussion, that it would be unnecessary that they 
should trouble him to appear before them, in consequence of the corro- 
borative nature of the testimony which they had in the meantime 
collected from the Eton witnesses, and which has since been published in 
the Appendix to their Report. 

It is quite possible that the two communications thus made to our 
correspondent by the Secretary and the Chairman of the Royal Commission 
may not fulfil the conditions which Lord Lyttelton considers essential to 
invest them with a completely official character; but that is a matter for 
which his Lordship can scarcely hold either the Editor of the Cornhill 
Magazine or his correspondent responsible ; and which can in no way 
affect the accuracy of the editorial note to which Lord Lyttelton takes 


exception. 
Ep. C. M. 
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